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Baby is happy when 
he gets Pears’ because 
the soap is so gratify- 
ingly refreshing. 


Pears produces that 
matchless complexion 
which has made it 


famous. 


For over a hundred years the wisdom 
combined in PEARS’ SOAP has enabled it to 
maintain its supremacy in the face of world- 
wide competition. 

It beautifies the complexion, keeps the peasy teaver the skin 
hands white and fa. and imparts a constant tle Per invented 
bloom of freshness to the skin. ata. 

As it is the best and lasts longest, it is 
the cheapest; when worn to the thinness of a 
wafer, moisten and stick the vorn piece on the 
new cake. Never a particle is lost. 
| So long as fair, white hands, a bright, clear 
complexion and a soft, healthful skin add beauty old 
and attractiveness, so long will PEARS’ SOAP ioe 
hold first place in the good opinion of men 
and women. | 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best, 
_ All rights secured. 
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A GREAT NEGRO ENTERPRISE, by KELLY MILLER, Professor 
of Mathematics at Howard University. A powerful and wealthy fi- 
nancial organization, initiated, controlled and managed entirely by 
negroes, forms the subject, with illustrations, of Professor Miller’s 
interesting article—a significant proof that the economic and indus- 
trial condition of the race is steadily improving. 


DUMMER ACADEMY, by AMY WOODS. Founded in 1763 by 
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Kingston, Massachusetts 


By Eruec. Hosarr 


day, the 19th of December, 
1620, wee went again to discover 
further. Some went in the shal- 
lop ... . and wee found a creek, and 
up three English myles a very pleasant 
river, at full sea a Barke of thirty tunn 


next morning, being Tues- 


may goe up, but at low water scarce our 
shallop could passe.”—Mourt’s Relation. 

“What is the sweet, clean, little 
town I passed through driving from 
Duxbury to Plymouth?” asked the 
Tourist. 

“That is Kingston. Originally, 
you see, the Pilgrims settled all 
along the shore, and the three pres- 
ent townships of Duxbury, Kings- 
ton and Plymouth were all included 
in the Plymouth colony.” 

“Yet,” said the Tourist, “somehow 
one does not hear of Kingston as 
historically important, like Dux- 
bury and Plymouth.” 

“Historically important it  cer- 
tainly is,” replied the Guide. “If 
Myles Standish’s grave and the 
monument on Captain’s Hill dis- 
tinguish Duxbury, and the town of 
Plymouth boasts a hundred memo- 
rials of the Pilgrims, little Kingston 


has no fewer and no less vivid 
memories. 
* * * * 


The town was in its earlier days 


THE FAUNCE HOUSE 


called the North Precinct; here a 
church was situated, as the dis- 
tance to the Plymouth church was 
too great. As early as 1630, Gov- 
ernor Bradford built anl settled 
here, although of course all his offi- 
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cial business was transacted four 
miles away in Plymouth. Here also 
was the Isaac Allerton grant, and 
the house built on the land (gener- 
ally known as the old Cobb house) 
dated back to 1705, and was stand- 
ing until only a few years ago when 
it burned. 

The town was formally separated 
from Plymouth in 1726, and as the 
Act of Corporation happened to be 


There was also Peleg Wadsworth, 
who started as a schoolmaster in 
Kingston and who afterward be- 
came a Major-General, and who was 
granted the whole township of Hi- 
ram, Maine, in recognition of h’s 
services. Among Kingston’s ables , 
one thinks too of the Honorab!|- 
William Sever, Esq., who was rep- 
resentative to the General Court cf 
the Colony of the Province of Ma:- 


om 


PEABODY-BRADFORD HOUSE 


passed on the King’s birthday, 
someone suggested that the town 
be called Kingston. 

A few years later, however, the 
town proved itself by no means to 
belong to the King. It was a hot- 
bed of revolutionary heroes. There 
was Major-General John Thomas, 
who was in charge of Dorchester 
Heights and whom Bancroft calls 
the most able general officer of the 
Revolution. Then there was Major 
Seth Drew, and Colonel John Gray, 
both Revolutionary soldiers of not. 


sachusetts Bay at the age of twenty- 
three. 

There still stands the house that 
,was built by Captain Willett, though 
perhaps it was not quite as it stands 
now. It is called to-day the old 
Faunce house, and it dates back w 
1660. This Willett seems to have 
been a remarkably able man. He 
had lived in Leyden some years, he 
came to Plymouth about 1630, and 
succeeded Captain Standish as the 
head of the military affairs of the 
colony. He held various responsi- 
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ble positions, received a grant of 
ene hundred acres in what is now 
Triphammer, Kingston, and then 
hecame the first Mayor of New 
York under the English. It was 
the Dutch themselveswho requested 
this,as Willett had lived in Leyden 
and knew their manners and cus- 
coms. He was re-elected; so, as it 
ays on his gravestone, “twice did 
‘he sustain the place.” There also 


setts trail that led from Plymouth 
directly through Kingston to Bos- 
ton town. It is said that the in- 
mates of this house were awakened 
in the night by the talking and 
grumbling of the men who were re- 
turning from Boston with the head 
of King Philip after the Indian war. 
They had tried in Boston to get a 
higher price for the dead Indian 
than Plymouth would give, and 


SITE OF THE OLD SHIPYARD 


stands to-day in Kingston the gray 
old house of Major John Bradford, 
grandson to the Governor, a house 
so rich in associations and memories 
that it quite deserves an article by 
itself. 

The town is still small enough 
for the old Indian stories and 
traditions to be handed down faith- 
fully from father to son. I remem- 
ber a story of the old Cobb house, 
that was situated on the Massachu- 


they were returning in high dudg- 
con hecause no one would pay a 
penny over the usual price for an 
indian’s head, King Philip or no. 
So they grumbled and haggled and 
came back to Plymouth town over 
the o'd path that one may see to- 
day. Surely Kingston is not poor 
in historical association. 

A fair, clean, typical New Eng- 
land town Kingston to-day, 
giving one the feeling that it has 
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just had its face washed. A quiet 
main street, shaded by sweeping 
venerable elms, houses old and 
comfortable in the sunshine, and a 
little green enclosure with the 
Soldiers’ Monument (the land was 
given to the town by Major Brad- 
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ford himself as early as 1721),— 
these are the characteristic features 
of Kingston. 

There is a pretty public library 
presented to the town by Mr. Frec- 
eric Adams, and some distance be. 
yond, at the branching of two ways 


OLD ANCHOR FORGE 
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is the site of the Old Point well, 
near which now stands a modern 
drinking fountain given by Mr. 
Glover. Near this old landmark 
there stood until a short time ago 
another,—Cushman’s country 
store, once a_ time-honored old 
tavern, the stopping place between 
Sandwich and Boston in the days of 
the stage-coaches. 

There are the plain, sedate 
wooden churches that one usually 
sees in New England towns; there 
is a substantial high-school build- 
ing behind which the kindly Jones 
river makes a delightful spot for 
recess time, called Bartlett's Green. 

More rich, however, than most 
towns is Kingston in outlying dis- 
tricts of river and wood and even 
ocean beauty. There is Rocky Nook 
and Indian Pond and Smelt Pond 
and the Teal Hole and Blackwater, 
where the men go duck shooting in 
the fall. Beyond the Unitarian 
church and the Town Hall and the 
cemetery, that seems to symbolize 


LIBRARY 


the trim quiet of the town, is the 
part of Kingston called Tripham- 
mer. 


Here stands the picturesque old_ 


anchor forge which gave its name 
to the district, and here the Jones 
river makes serene little ponds of 
itself, its inland sedges and water- 
lilies giving no hint of its acquaint- 
ance with the sea. Beyond Trip- 
hammer: is the section called Wap- 
ping, where one may follow the 
loveliest of wooded roads—the Ring 
Road; and here in spring one may 
poke under dead oak leaves and 
find the mayflower, hardy, shy and 
sweet. 

This is Kingston, but this is not 
all of it. We in Plymouth, perhaps, 
in our sea pride, may think of our 
neighbor a few miles away as an 
inland town. But if the greater 
part of Kingston is not on the 
ocean front, its tidal river (the 
Jones, named for the second mate 
of the Mayflower), redeems it from 
any such charge. Indeed, quiet 
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and demure as is the village, one 
finds, as one grows to know it a 
little better, the lingering flavor of 
its seafaring days, some faint aroma 
of all the spices of the Indies. Old 
seafaring terms crop out in the 
course of every-day conversation. 
“That bureau drawer is too shoal,” 
says a friend of mine when she 
means it is too shallow. One hears 
“stove in” for “broken,” and many 
another sea term. 

Just below what is to-day the 
railroad bridge was a shipyard once 
upon a time, though to-day one sees 
nothing larger than a knockabout or 
two drawn up on the bank for the 
winter. But time was when a three- 
masted schooner made here her 
maiden splash with the tide at full 
flood, borne proudly by the river 
through the sunny, windswept, salt 
marshes to the waiting sea beyond. 
Here were launched brigs and brig- 
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TOWARD THE RAILRUAL 


antines. Every other family has a 
sea-captain for a grandfather; in 
many a house there are teak-wood 
tables or strange island shells from 
Ceylon, fans and lacquer-work from 
Japan, and china in the best cup- 
boards, brought from far over. seas. 
In many a house one finds fascinat- 
ing little models of ships made by 
old retired sailors and given some- 
times to very good children to play 
with. 

The influence of the sea is like 
some poetic memory; those of us, 
hard-headed, unromantic Yankees 
as we are, whose lives have once 
come under the spirit of adventure 
and the touch with foreign ports 
and the sense of sorrow, yearning, 
and of pure majesty that this influ- 
ence brings, can never be the same 
again. 

Nor is Kingston without its little 
strip of genuine seacoast. Two 
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miles to the south of the village 
proper, and perhaps half a mile east 
of the main road that leads to Ply- 
mouth, lies Rocky Nook. 

You can wander by a certain 
grassy lane, through marshes and 
pastures warm with the sunshine 
and sweet with ineffable fragrance 
of mingled bayberry and wild rose. 
To your left the riven winds in and 
out, doubling and re-doubling on 
itself through the marshes. Near its 
mouth is a rocky pasture hill where 
a few cedar trees are growing, and 
through the pastures grow high 
blueberry bushes that turn in 
October to a wonderful plum pur- 
ple. You see a beautiful stretch of 
quiet rustic country, but one might 
be fifty miles from the sea. Then 
suddenly the lane ascends a little, 
you find yourself standing on a little 
rise, and lo! there is the harbor 
stretching before you, like some 
dream come wonderfully true. 

To your right lies Plymouth, 
settled cosily along the shore with 
the noble headland of Manomet 
jutting out beyond; to your left is 
the curve of the shore hiding the 


river's mouth, and just across the 
bay rises the smooth contour of 
Captain’s Hill, with the straight 
shaft of the Standish monument 
giving it a certain dignity and 
finish. Here from Rocky Nook, or 
the Fishing Rocks, as the King- 
stonian is as apt to call it, used of 
old to sail ships to the Grand Banks 
and to the West Indies. Near the 
shore were spread upon their flakes 
great quantities of salted fish, dry- 
ing in the sunshine. It must have 
been in our grandfathers’ time a 
place busy enough; to-day it is a 
lovely, quiet, summer shore. 

“It is a lovely old town,” said the 
Tourist, at the end of the summer; 
“I think I do not know another New 
England place that so combines his- 
tory and beauty. One may catch a 
glimpse of an old house across a 
sweep of marsh and blue river, 
or one may forget one’s history, and 
wander in the springtime througn 
April woods, to gather the flowers 
that our ancestors named after the 
sweet, fair hedges of the dear old 
country.” 
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Gilbert Stuart, an Old-Time Bostonian 


Ay MARY STOYELL STIMPSON 


UST a hundred years ago a 

great artist settled in Boston. 

At the age of fifty, Gilbert 
Charles Stuart, possessing an inter- 
national fame and having resided in 
Dublin, London, Philadelphia, New 
York and Washington, chose to 
spend the re- 
mainder of his 
days on New 
England soil, 
not so far, as 
the crow flies, 
from the place 
of his. birth. 
This versatile 
genius was born 
in North King- 
ston, Rhode Isl- 
and, December 
3, 1755, in a 
quaint, gable- 
roofed old 
house, with a 
mill attached, 
which is still 
standing. 

The presence 
of the mill re- 
calls important * 
family history. 
For many gen- 
erations the 
Stuarts had filled pulpits. The art- 
ist’s father (also named Gilbert) was 
born in Scotland, was educated by 
his father for the “kirk of Scotland” 
but differing from his elder in politi- 
cal views, fought for the Pretender 
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GILBERT CHARLES STUART ° 
(Stuart’s favorite picture of himself.) 


at the battle of Culloden. and after 
the sorry defeat fled his country and 
located in America, at Rhode Island. 
While yet undecided as to what he 
should do for a livelihood, another 
refugee, one Dr. Moffat, suggested 
going into the manufacture of snuff, 
as there was a 
great demand 
for that luxury, 
and most of it 
had to be im- 
ported from 
Glasgow. Motf- 
fat was delight- 
ed to find that 
Stuart had the 
mechanical abil- 
ity to construct 
the mill for 
grinding snuff, 
while he, him- 
self, could give 
his attention to 
the tobacco 
crops. Stuart 
later invented a 
mechanical ap- 
pliance for load- 
ing vessels from 
which another 
man made a for- 
tune, as did 
Moffat in the snuff business, but the 
same disability to collect and guard 
the dollars which his ingenuity en- 
abled him to earn followed him 
through life, as it did his artist son. 
People who blamed the _ portrait 
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painter for his  unbusiness-like 
methods and absent-mindedness 
might have plainly seen that these 
characteristics were a direct inheri- 
tance from his father. 

The elder Stuart and his partner 
selected for the sight of their mill, a 
stream in that part of the colony of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations which bore and still bears 
the Indian name of Narragansett, 
once occupied by the war-like tribe 
of the Pequot Indians, made famil- 
iar to us by the romance of Cooper's 
“The Last of the Mohicans.” Soon 
after, Stuart built the house adjoin- 
ing the mill and married Elizabeth 
Anthony, a Newport belle, whose 
brilliant wit and lively spirit greatly 
enhanced her rare beauty of person. 
This couple lived in a simple, primi- 
tive manner but most happily. It 
was their custom to ride to church 
on a pillion and one day while the 
husband was lost in one of his deep 
reveries he dropped his wife in the 
road. Upon discovering his loss he 
turned his horse and galloping back, 
called, “Gods-my-life, Dear, are you 
hurt?” He found her unharmed but 
laughing over his surprise at her 
plight. 

Three children were born to the 
snuff-grinder and his wife. Only 
two lived to maturity—a girl named 
Ann (afterwards Mrs. Newton, 
mother of Stuart Newton, the 
artist) and the boy christened 
Gilbert Charles. The middle name 
(recalling his father’s Jacobite prin- 
ciples) was dropped by the son 
early in life and the name which be- 
came famous was simply Gilbert 
Stuart. 

As a schoolboy Gilbert was profi- 
cient in Latin and music. His love 
for music never left him and he not 
only played in a finished manner on 
the flute, piano, and church organ 


JOHN ADAMS 
(From the painting by Stuart ) 


but was a composer as well. He 
was a favorite with his school fel- 
lows and his elders. He had an 
accurate and observant eye. He 
was only five years old, when, 
overhearing his mother and a friend 
speaking of an acquaintance, he 
seized a pencil and rapidly drew an 
excellent sketch of the absent man. 
At the age of fourteen he began 
painting animals and heads. A 
wealthy Scotchman, Cosmo Alex- 
ander, travelling in this country, 
was struck with the boy’s talent and 
after instructing him somewhat, 
took the lad to Edinburgh. Alex- 
ander soon died but had previously 
interested a nobleman in his pro- 
tégé so that through this lord’s in- 
fluence Stuart studied two years at 
the University of Glasgow, where 
his classical tastes rapidly devel- 
oped. Returning to America he re- 
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HENRY LEE 
WASHINGTON OFFICER AND FRIEND 
PRONOUNCED THE PRESIDENTS EULOGY 


WHO 
(From the painting by Stuart. 


ceived orders for portraits from 
wealthy Jews so that he earned a 
sufficient sum to enable him to go 
to England to study with Benjamin 
West. Various things hindered him 
in the consummation of this plan 
but finally, at the age of twenty-two 
he became an inmate of West's 
house and his pupil. Always need- 
ing money, his musical ability 
served him well, and it was his sal- 
ary as a church organist in London 
which helped him live while study- 


ing art., These were busy days. He - 


studied anatomy with the great Dr. 
Cruikshank; attended the lectures 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds; spent his 
evenings drawing in the life classes, 
and painted with West in the day- 
time. 

“Stuart was at this time a pale- 
looking man, of a sad expression 
and with dark brown hair, which 
curled slightly about his neck. It 
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was often said that he looked like 
Charles I. When West was paint- 
ing for George III a picture of 
Charles arrayed in the robes of the 
Order of the Garter, to be placed in 
Windsor Castle, he senf for Stuart 
to put on the robes as a model. 
He was so struck with the resem- 
blance that he called his pupils to 
witness the extraordinary likeness.” 
Trumbull was also a pupil of West’s 
at this time. 

Stuart forged rapidly ahead; met 
all the celebrities of the day and 
after the applause which the full- 


_ length portrait of Mr. Grant (the 


skating picture) brought him, set 
up an independent studio, where he 
had his full share of patronage in 
London and commanded prices next 
to those of Gainsborough and Rey- 
nolds. He made portraits of George 
III, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Ben- 
jamin West. Then—greatly admir- 
ing the character of George Wash- 
ington, it became his ardent desire 
to paint his portrait, and he em- 
barked for America from Dublin 
(where he had been so successful 
and beloved that the Hibernians. 
tried to claim him as their country- 
man) with that express purpose in 
mind, in 1793. Soon after his. 
arrival in New York, the Duke of 
Kent (Victoria’s father) requested 
him to paint his portrait, offering to. 
send a ship-of-war for him. But 
Stuart, carried away with the idea 
of securing permission to paint the 
President of the United States, de- 
clined. This refusal on his part 
was afterwards acknowledged by 
Stuart to have been a mistake. 

In November 1794 Stuart went to 
Philadelphia (then the seat of Con- 
gress) and lived on the corner of 
Fifth and Chestnut Sts. The build- 
ing is still standing but has been 
much altered. It was in this house 
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that he painted his first portrait of 
Washington . He painted two origi- 
nal portraits of the Father of his 
Country; the “Atheneum,” and the 
“Lansdowne,” the ‘‘Athenzum’”’ 
being the one generally recognized 
as the typical Washington. 

These mornings in the Philadel- 
phia studio were remarkale ones. 
To ease the tediousness of the pro- 
longed sittings,General Henry Knox 
and Henry Lee, grandfather of the 
late lamented General Fitzhugh Lee, 
usually accompanied the President. 
The conversation was elegant and 
refined. Stuart, himself, had fine 
colloquial powers. All sitters fell 
under his spell, and this art, no 
doubt was a strong factor in his suc- 
cessful and accurate delineations. 
He invariably managed to bring the 
soul, as it were, of the subject to the 
surface. In evidence of this it is re- 
called that upon the picture of a 
sitter having been shipped to his 
relatives across the water, the reply 
came to Stuart: “It is a wonderful 
likeness, but still alarming—for you 
have in some way, given our bro- 
ther a look of insanity.” Six months 
later the man was found by exam- 
ining physicians to be indeed mad. 
Stuart often commented upon the 
degree of affection which existed 
between “His Excellency and these 
two generals who chatted with him 
as he occupied the sitter’s chair.” 
Later the ties of friendship grew 
to tenderest love with Washing- 
ton and Knox. Later this same 
General Lee (who was active in all 
revolutionary matters and was af- 
terwards member of Congress from 
Virginia) in delivering his eulogy 
on Washington first used the fa- 
mous expression—‘“First in war, 
first in peace, first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” Stuart made 
fine portraits of both Knox and Lee. 
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That of the former hangs in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
When about to paint the full 
length “Lansdowne” of Washing- 
ton, Stuart wished to introduce a 
dress-sword, and the Count de No- 
aillés presented the artist with a 
magnificent silver-mounted rapier. 
The French gentleman brought the 
sword to the house personally and 
asked Stuart to retain it for such 
use always. Mrs, Stuart shuddered 
every time she caught sight of the 
murderous looking weapon, and 
once, spoons and likewise money 
being scarce in the household, she 
had the silver converted into spoons 
which, unluckily, were afterwards 
stolen by a negro servant. Stuart’s 
lack of business methods ‘worked 
sad havoc with his family. He 
almost never signed his pictures and 
never could remember whether one 
had been paid for or not. “The 
money earned in painting the full- 
length Washingtons and twenty- 
five other pictures was invested in 


JAMES MONROE 
(From the painting by Stuart.) 
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a farm in Pennsylvania, which he 
stocked with Durham cows. He 
paid the money over as fast as he 
earned it without taking any re- 
ceipts, or looking to see whether the 
property had been made over to 
him; and before there was a final 
settlement the party died of whom 
he had bought the property. Then 
it came to light that there was no 
evidence that Stuart had ever paid 
a dollar in the way of purchase mo- 
ney. There was nothing upon the 


JAMES MADISON 
(From the painting by Stuart.) 


books or papers to show that any 
such transaction had ever taken 
place—so Stuart lost the whole in- 
vestment.’’* 

Mrs. Stuart, who did not share 
her husband’s sense of humor or 
possess his liappy-go-lucky disposi- 
tion, was often distressed at the gay 
dinner parties he gave,and the lively 
stories he recounted of his days in 
the debtors’ prison in Dublin, for 
the entertainment of his guests. She 
was a handsome English woman 
whose superb contralto singing first 
won Stuart’s heart. He realized 
* Mason’s Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart 
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upon what different plans they were 
moulded, but evenings when he 
played for her to sing, he would say: 
“Ah, Tom, Tom,” (his pet name for 
her) “now we understand each 
other.” Jane Stuart, his daughter, 
inherited much of his artistic tal- 
ent, and he and “Boy” as he called 
her, were rare chums. 

Stuart had a studio in Washing: 
ton, D. C., in 1803, in which city he 
had more orders than he could fill. 
His fame was established beyond 
question. An English ambassador 
was leaving for America and called 
upon West to ask him to recom- 
mend a portrait painter. 

“Where are you going?” queried 
West. 

“To the United States.” 

“Well there,” said West, “you 
will find the greatest portrait painter 
in the world, and his name is Gil- 
bert Stuart.” 

In 1805 Stuart came to Boston 
where he remained till death. He 
painted many of the city’s promi- 
nemt people. His pictures of Paul 
and Mrs. Revere are in possession 
of the Revere family of Boston. The 
last head he ever painted was that 
of John Quincy Adams. He had 
previously painted Adams in 1818, 
and in J. Q. Adams’ diary under 
date of September 19, of that year 
we find this entry: 

“I sat to Stuart before and after 
breakfast and found his conversa- 
tion, as it had been at every sitting, 
very entertaining. His own figure 
is highly picturesque, with his dress 
always disordered, and taking snuff 
from a large, round tin box, holding 
perhaps a half a pound, which he 
must use in a day.” Apropos of his 
fondness for snuff the following 
story is told: Longacre and Neagle 
visiting Stuart in Boston during the 
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last years of his life, asked, in the 
progress of the call for a pinch of 
snuff. “I'll give it to you,” said 
Stuart, “but | warn you not to take 
it. It’s a vile, pernicious, dirty 
habit. And like all bad _ habits 
hould be avoided.” 

“Your practice contradicts your 
orecept, Mr. Stuart.” 

“To explain that let me tell you 
4 story,” said the artist, good na- 
iumredly. “Some years ago I was 
‘travelling in a stage-coach in Eng- 
land. We were badly crowded and 
one little man with many packages, 
had to curl up in narrow quarters us- 
ually reserved for stowing bundles. 
[t was a dark, muddy night and our 
driver overturned us in a ditch. As 
we scrambled up and obtained a 
light no one seemed hurt but the 
small man. His. neck was badly 
twisted and he was apparently life- 
less. One of the passengers cried 
excitedly—‘I have heard that if peo- 
ple acted quickly, in a case of this 
kind, the broken neck could be 
pulled back in place and life re- 
called.’ He energetically seized the 
man but at the first vigorous twist 
came the shriek—‘For God’s sake, 
gentlemen, leave me alone! I was 
born that way.’ So it is with me— 
[ was born in a snuff mill.” How 
early Stuart became addicted to the 
habit is not known, but one of his 
biographers said, “Stuart's 
snuff-box was as necessary to him 
as the palette and pencils and 
always had a place on his easel.” 

A most wonderful memory was 
Stuart’s. A proof of this hangs in 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
At the death of Mr. McLean, who 
had left a large legacy to that insti- 
tution, the trustees were anxious 
to have Stuart paint his portrait. 
Reluctantly he went to view the 
body but immediately said as he 


gazed at it—"I can paint that man’s 
portrait for you; | remember see- 
ing him put his head out of a car- 
riage window, on State street, one 
day. He was in earnest conversa- 
tion with a man and I was struck 
with the expression of his face.” 
From that memory he executed a 
fine likeness. 

Stuart painted two complete sets 
of the first five Presidents of the 
United States. One set was in the 
library at Washington. 

A disastrous fire occurring in that 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
(From the painting by Stuart.) 


building, three of the set were to- 
tally destroyed, while two (badly 
scorched and damaged) are sup- 
posed to be somewhere in Virginia. 
It is discouragingly difficult to 
verify many statements which have 
become traditions concerning Stu- 
art’s work, since no man ever lived 
who was so careless as he in regard 
to notes and memoranda. But it 
does seem strange that, while at 
least three historians have recorded 
the meagre facts quoted, the 
most diligent inquiry has failed to 
locate “the Library” in Washing- 
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ton; the date of the fire; what other 
works of art may have also perished 
on that occasion; or the rescue of the 
“two damaged Presidents” and their 
subsequent change of owners in 
Virginia. Should any reader of this 
article be able to answer these ques- 
tions it is to be hoped that the bene- 
fit of his knowledge will be made 
public. 

The only complete set in existence 
(painted originally for Col. George 
Gibbs) is owned by Hon. T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge of Boston, a great 
grandson of President Jefferson, who 
has in his valuable art collection a 
profile portrait of his great-grand- 
father also, which was the work of 
Stuart. 

It was in the spring of the year 
that Jefferson was elected President, 
(1800) that he sat to Stuart for his 
portrait, for which his diary shows 
that he paid one hundred dollars.* 
A portrait of the same class to-day 
would cost ten times as much. And 
it was but a little later that Mr. 
Hare paid her father, according to 
Miss Jane Stuart, six hundred dol- 
lars for a full length picture of him- 
self, 

An amusing story of the times is 
told concerning President Munroe. 
Visiting Boston, a stranger, he 
wished to drive to Stuart’s to ar- 
range for a sitting. Starting early 
one morning in his carriage, he was 
uncertain in which direction to pro- 
ceed and accordingly stopped a 
countryman, in his cart, to ask di- 


* From “The True Thomas Jefferson,”’ by Wm. E 
Curtis. 
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rections. The latter gazed long and 
earnestly at his interrogator and 
finally bawled: “Why it’s the Presi- 
dent I vow.” Instantly taking off 
his hat, he gave three lusty cheers 
and drove off, leaving the President 
unanswered. 

Stuart devoted himself to heads 
and faces, getting at the individual 
character of the sitter. In draperies 
he acknowledged he was careless, 
saying, “I paint the works of God, 
and leave clothes to tailors and 
mantua-makers.” 

He was very generous in com- 
mending the work of others in his 
profession and invariably showed a 
willingness to help beginners. 

Miss Sara Goodrich, a Boston 
miniaturist, who died in Reading, 
Mass., in 1851, painted Stuart on 
ivory, and to his mind she secured 
the most satisfactory likeness of 
himself ever attempted. 

Stuart was a constant attendant 
of the Episcopal church in Boston, 
“He lived and had his painting- 
room in Washington Place, Fort 
Hill, and later on Essex Street, near 
Edinboro Street;” so Drake asserts 
in his “Old Landmarks of Boston,” 
but was living, according to Mr. W. 
H. Downes, during the war of 1812 
in Roxbury. His bones repose in a 
vault on Boston Common and per- 
haps at no distant day the city which 
is rich in his canvases will erect 
a monument to the artist who spent 
the.industrious autumn of his life 
within her limits. 


The Flower of a Hundred Years 


By Leonora Beck ELtis 


An Old Manuscript 


N THE bloomery, the living red 

drew in and out through a mass 

of iron ore, holding Matt’s gaze 
as he stood motionless. Only to 
see his eyes kindle like that was to 
know Matt an artist in soul: yet he 
was brawny, black, and a slave, this 
craftsman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

A light footstep close at hand 
aroused him from his dream of the 
potentialities in that dull mass with 
the red heart-surges. 

“Dat you, Zara?” He asked it 
with a manifest welcome in his 
tones. 

His visitor, a slender, dark girl, 
nodded carelessly. 

“TI have brought Madame Fair- 
field’s slipper-buckles,” she said. 
“Both of them need a little work, 
she thinks. And she bids you be 
mighty careful of them, for they are 
no common gold, but the same she 
wore when she trod the minuet with 
the great Earl in Charleston.” Then 
as her eyes fell upon the pulsating 
crimson in the furnace,now slipping, 
sliding outward to swell the fiery 
stream, she exclaimed, “O, Matt, I 
never knew that was so beautiful!” 

“If you’d seen it years and years 
lack me, Zara, most ’specially if 
you'd handled it, an’ turned it into 
pots an’ kittles, an’ nails fur our 
houses, an’ shoes fur Gin’] Marion’s 
horses, an’ now was ’spectin’ to 
‘sist in turnin’ it into sump’n dat 


‘ud tarnally blow de las’ Britisher 
into de ocean, you'd love it sho’ nuff, 
‘cause you'd be beginnin’ to under- 
stan’ what it means when it gits 
rosy an’ laughs off lack little spring- 
branches.” 

But Zara’s enthusiasm had not 
lasted through Matt’s artist rhaps- 
ody. Before he was done, she was 
holding out the buckles to him. 

“When am I to come back for 
these?” she asked, as he paused. 

“ Not tell a’ter dinner,” the smith 
answered, when he had scratched 
his head over an estimate of the re- 
pairs. 

The girl turned with lithe grace, 
and was moving off when Matt 
called her. 

“ Zara! he ain’t gwine die, is he?” 

“Who?” she asked haughtily, her 
dark eyes flaring in anger on him, 
as she faced about. 

“ Now, Zara,” Matt remonstrated, 
“you makes me b’lieve it’s gospel 
true, what Hitty an’ Drue’s been 
tellin’ me "bout dat good-fur-noth- 
in’ layin’ up dar. If Marster Wil- 
liam an’ Marster Hilary wuz jest 
heah,—” 

But the damsel was gone, speed- 
ing towards the manor-house on feet 
so light that the gazelle of the des- 
ert might have owned a kinship 
with her. 

“IT dunno what’s to ’come uv her,” 
muttered the smith, his creative fer- 
vor all gone, and nothing but the 
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perplexity of dull affection left to 
fill its place. 

Fairfield Hall was built of English 
brick, and the wonderful fragrance 
of the roses, honeysuckle and clema- 
tis, swaying from its balconies, was 
in truth an old-world sweetness, for 
the roots of all these plants had been 
brought from an English garden to 
flourish and propagate their beau- 
tiful kind in Carolinian soil. 

Valentine Leighton had not be- 
lieved that any spot in the Colonies 


could seem so much like England as | 


the south guest-chamber of the Hall, 
the blooming gardens and orchards, 
' with that background of limitless 
woodland, where the oaks were 
mightier in girth than even his an- 
cestral ones. The wound that had 
stretched him as one dead upon the 
battleground of the Cowpens was 
slow to heal, so slow that he often 
reflected how sorely his enforced 
stay must have taxed a hospitality 
less generous than that of Fairfield. 
Yet it was from the master of Fair- 
field and his compatriots that Valen- 
tine Leighton was fighting to with- 
hold freedom, when he received his 
almost mortal wound. 

The young dragoon, now a wasted 
and very unwarlike figure, stirred 
uneasily on his couch by the open 
window, from which he had been 
gazing at the near roses, the far 
woodland, and the river that showed 
only as a silver arrow fallen at the 
foot of a distant purple ridge. 

“Lovely enough, in good sooth,” 
he muttered, “and, save that the 
skies are bluer and further away, 
much like the coming of our Springs 
in Surrey. A _ beautiful outside 
world; and, within, all are of kindly 
intent and conduct. Yet my portion 


is not here,therefore it irks me only 
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to loll and watch the bourgeoning. 
I should be riding, riding, after my 
General. Ah, where is Tarleton’s 
great Legion now?” 

The door opened softly. 

“Did you call, Lieutenant Leigh- 
ton?” 

“Then I disturbed you, Madame 
Fairfield, with my self-communings 
about your fair gardens and majestic 
river? Accept my humble apology.” 

He made as if to rise, but she 
stayed him, with a long, slim hand 
lifted reprovingly, while she came 
forward in a rustle of satin petticoat 
and a click of high-heeled slippers, 
to take the seat near his couch. 

“You like our upland scenery, 
Lieutenant Leighton? Ah, but you 
should see the palms and oranges, 
the camellias and jasmine, of my be- 
loved Charleston!” 

He did not remind the stately 
dame that he had been quartered m 
her native city the previous winter. 
He merely answered: 

“Beautiful, no doubt; yet less like 
the land of my birth, more like the 
Riviera, which I do not know.” 

She was plainly thinking of other 
things, for she now asked, with some 
abruptness: 

“Are you sure that you have 
everything to make you comfort- 
able?Ah! perhaps Zara is not so 
good a nurse as an older woman 
would make? Dilsey much desires 
to try her hand; and I am certain 
that we should all feel better satis- 
fied with you under her experienced 
charge until my son is well enough 
to spare Veronica and myself to the 
pleasant duties of hospitality.” 

Vexed at her distrust, vexed at 
his own traitor blushes, vexed, above 
all, that he was to lose the daily 
sight and companionship of the fair 
and gentle creature he had grown 
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attached to, Leighton could only lie 
still and look at his hostess with 
darkening eyes but calm lips. 

“So Maum Dilsey will take 
charge of you to-day, Lieutenant; 
and beware of disobeying her, for 
then she becomes a tyrant! Within 
a week, I hope once more to assume 
command myself; and then, for- 
sooth, we shall shortly have you 
again in the rdle of dashing dra- 
goon.” 3 

Before he might trust himself to 
words, a light foot was on the thres- 
hold, and he could not check his 
eager look, which speeded beyond 
Madame Fairfield’s high-piled white 
hair, to rest on a picture set momen- 
tarily in the door-frame of dull oak. 
A girl whose dark, rich beauty 
shone jewel-like in the full light 
from the opposite window, was 
poised there, timidly unsure whether 
to advance or retreat. Yet, in an- 
other moment, gliding in, she made 
a low obeisance to Madame Fair- 
field, and stood awaiting orders 
from her mistress. Grace was in 
every movement, and in her hum- 
blest attitude something that might 
have been called ancestral pride in 
another than the slave-girl. Her 
figure, tall, and of a _ peculiar 
rounded slenderness, was in no wise 
deformed by the short homespun 
gown finished only by the white 
kerchief over her bosom. The 
brown of her skin was relieved by 
the underglow of roses in her 
cheeks; while the clean carving of 
nose and chin, and the wide, straight 
brow, were all accentuated by the 
scarlet line of her lips, the luminous- 
ness of long, dusky eyes under- 
neath level eyebrows of purple- 
black, and the shining, clustering 
dark hair which could not be wholly 


hidden by the head-dress of the 
slave. 

“You may go to Mistress Ve- 
ronica, Zara, and you need not re- 
turn,” said Madame Fairfield. 
“Maum Dilsey will henceforth nurse 
Lieutenant Leighton. You have 
done well, but an older woman may 
do better.” 

When he was alone again, the 
British subaltern lay thinking of far 
other things than comrades of camp 
and charge, or Sir Banastre Tarle- 
ton, whom he adored with a young 
soldier’s adoration for his chief,— 
of other things, even, than his home 
over the waters and those of his 
race whom it sheltered. One fleet- 
ing glance from suffused eyes Zara 
had given him when she turned to 
obey Madame Fairfield, and beneath 
that glance his soul had sprung up 
armed. 

After an hour’s wrestling, he lifted 
himself to a sitting posture, at the 
hazard of re-opening the slow-heal- 
ing wound in his side. 

“She loves me, and—God help 
me!—I love her. I love her with a 
love that may not stain her angel 
purity. But, O, to love a slave, a 
quadroon, I, a Leighton! Could 
they believe it back in England, at 
the Towers? And, if believing, 


would they not spurn me from. 


among them as recreant to our an- 
cient and honorable blood? I will 
tear it out of my heart, this phan- 
tasm born of the fever in my veins. 
Welcome, black Maum Dilsey!” 
Good right to welcome had Maum 
Dilsey : for it was an almost impossi- 
ble task she came to take up, the task 
of bringing the sick man through the 
pain-filled weeks that followed. 
When at last it seemed that the end 
was reached, and Tarleton’s young 
officer would sleep in a grave among 
his friendly enemies, a mysterious 
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change came within an hour, life 
anaccountably claiming him back 
from death. Maum Dilsey knew 
only that at nightfall she had left 
him lying unconscious, clammy, 
rigid, and with breaths too slight 
and far apart to count as life’s doing: 
she had left him and gone to bring 
Madame Fairfield to do the guest of 
the Hall the honorof closing his eyes 
forever to earth-lights. When, after 
a little unavoidable delay, the nurse 
had returned with her mistress, life 
had effaced the other frightful 
stamp on young Leighton’s brow. 
His eyes were open and clear, while 
some rare look, not a smile but 
something brought from deeper 
sources, was in their depths. 

Only he and one other could have 
told what warmth it was that had 
banished the deathly coldness from 
his brow and cheeks, what breath 
had lain on his lips, invoking his 
own to return. A dream of the 
kisses of Paradise had slowly dis- 
solved before something else as 
sweet, when a murmur made its 
way to his dulled brain, “O, my love, 
I cannot let you die!” He opened 
his eyes on the vision of a beautiful 
face warmly,dearly close to his own; 
but it vanished as his consciousness 
came back, and then there were only 
left the approaching footsteps of 
the Madame and Maum Dilsey. 

Summer was withdrawing before 
autumn when Lieutenant Leighton 
found himself able to take his first 
small journey about the pleasant 
rooms and corridors of Fairfield 
Hall. His host, Dr. William Fair- 
field, had himself been in feeble 
health for a long period, but was 
now stronger, and beginning again 
to direct the management of his 
vast estate. The ladies of the house- 
hold, Madame Fairfield, mother of 
the master, and Mistress Veronica, 


the doctor’s only daughter, now 
found themselves more at leisure to 
help the young man through the te- 
dium of convalescence. 

“O, to be in the saddle again!” 
he kept sighing. 

“Come, Lieutenant,” returned 
Mistress Veronica one morning in 
early autumn, “prove yourself able 
to walk before you clamor to ride. 
Grandmother has ordained that you 
may accompany me to the bloomery. 
You can rest there before we start 
back: no doubt it will interest you, 
too, to see how we work our iron 
into every shape of exigent use, 
flipping our fingers at your English 
manufactures that you think we 
cannot live without.” 

As they went down the sunny 
path together, the lieutenant could 
not keep his eyes from the girl, a 
goodly vision, in truth, with her 
hair of deep gold combed high above 
the whitest brow imaginable, while 
one cluster of shining curls hung 
down behind, reaching far below the 
lace border of the kerchief that left 
her snowy throat bare. Laughing 
and teasing, she walked beside him, 
timing the tripping of her little slip- 
pers, showing so daintily beneath 
the short-cut green dimity gown, to 
the slow pace of the convalescent. 

“Ah, Mistress Veronica,” he put 
in at last, “you flout us and scout us 
very cruelly; yet your hospitality, 
like that of your father, knows no 
discrimination between friend and 
foe.” 

The pretty, riant face became sud- 
denly earnest, yet lost no charm. 

“You do not know?” she asked 
gravely. 

“Know what?” he returned. “I 
know that your father-is an ardent 
reb—I mean, that your father longs 
for the independence of his country, 
that his son and heir is with Gen- 
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eral Washington, and that your— 
your—” 

“That my betrothed, Major Des- 
pard, is one of Marion’s men,” she 
finished gently. 

“Madame your grandmother im- 
plied as much,” and he bowed in 
grave deference. 

“Yet if she told you only these 
things, she left something of deep 
import untold,” returned the damsel. 
“She left you ignorant, then, that 
my other brother, Hugh, and his 
uncle, my grandmother’s youngest 
son, are with the army of Lord 
Cornwallis.” 

Amazed, the young man could at 
first frame no reply. The girl re- 
sumed: 

“Ardent rebels as you rightly 
judge us, still, could we let a young 
British officer die at our gates when 
two of our dearest wear the same 
uniform as his? Such divisions in 
families leave hearts riven, but per- 
haps we are the tenderer for the 
pain.” 

They were silent, she in sorrowful 
thoughts, he musing somewhat on 
issues larger than the personal. 

“Consider her grace, her dignity,” 
he reflected. “No woman back in 
our England has more of either. 
Think what fathers, brothers, lovers, 
such women as she must have. My 
eyes are indeed opened: we are mad 
to hope to subdue these men, even 
though here and there one of their 
best withdraws himself from the pa- 
triot ranks, to ally with us. No, such 
women, and the men that belong 
to such women, are blood of our 
blood, and they will live only as free 
men.” 

Veronica had turned from the 
main path to the bloomery, and was 
following a shaded byway that led 
to a side entrance. 

“I shall take you to Matt, om 


smith,” she said, presently. “Matt 
is a veritable artist, and will interest 
you profoundly, | am sure. True, 
he hates ‘the Britishers’ as he hates 
Beelzebub; but then Matt would be 
polite to Beelzebub even in a red 
coat if he were introduced by me.” 

He smiled in response, and silence 
again fell between them. They were 
approaching the side door, which 
was shaded by a natural bower 
formed of a muscadine vine playing 
back and forth between twin syca- 
mores. A quick turn in the path re- 
vealed two figures in this bowery 
retreat. One of them was Veron- 
ica’s slave-girl, who wrung her 
hands and sobbed in a great passion, 
while the smith, with bare, black, 
sinewy arms folded on his mighty 
chest, stood in motionless apathy. 

“Matt, Matt,” cried Zara, in tones 
of anguish, “once more, will you re- 
fuse to marry me? See, I am pray- 
ing to you, Matt! Save me, save 
me !” 

Veronica had clutched Leighton’s 
arm, and drawn him aside. 

“You will not, Matt?” went on the 
breaking voice. “Then you not only 
crush my heart, but kill my body, 
also. You know what my father 
has sworn.” Zara was suddenly 
calm, the passion gone out of her, 
as despain came. “I shall gladly 
turn to the fulfillment of his oath, 
since you will not save me from 
degradation.” 

“What does it mean?” asked 
Leighton fiercely, as Veronica drew 
him still further away. 

She pushed him to a rustic seat, 
and stood looking down into his face 
with eyes that would read his soul. 
But his own eyes were burning, his 
countenance blanched and hard, his 
teeth set and hands clenched. By 
every sign she read his right to 
know. 
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“Lieutenant Leighton, you have 
thought Zara a negress?” 

“A quadroon,” he groaned, “per- 
haps an octoroon. But even if the 
former, what can there be between 
her and that black brute? My God!” 

“You do not, can not understand. 
Listen to me: Zara has no drop of 
negro blood in her veins. Yet she 
is my father’s slave; and, as she is 
over eighteen, he thinks it expedient 
to marry her to his smith, the best 
and most intelligent out of his hun- 
dreds of male slaves. Matt has loved 
Zara from her childhood, while she 
—do you comprehend now that she 
is praying him to spare her, to tell 
my father that he does not wish to 
marry her?” 

“No negro blood in her veins?” 
Leighton measured off his words 
slowly, his voice strained and diff- 
cult. 

“Have you not seen her father? 
But I forgot that he never comes 
near the Hall except when he must. 
He is an Arab of unmixed blood, 
as was her mother. When you are 
stronger, I shall tell you the whole 
story.” 

“Now, now, let me hear it now!” 
he exclaimed feverishly. 

“IT must return you to my grand- 
mother’s charge now, and I think 
she will at once send you to bed. 
Besides, I must hurry to my father, 
and intercede once more to put off 
Zara’s marriage, as I did last 
spring.” 

Another day had passed before 
young Mistress Fairfield and the 
guest of the Hall were alone again. 

“Did he yield? will he give the 
time?” asked Leighton, torn with 
anxious passion. 

“He promised to spare Zara at 
least until Christmas.” 

“Mistress Veronica, pardon my 
question, but has some suspicion 
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come to your father regarding my 
—my— infatuation for Zara?” 

“Infatuation, Lieutenant Leigh- 
ton?” The girl’s pure eyes were full 
on him, and the light in them was 
that of scorn. “If I had read in your 
face yesterday only infatuation, I 
should never have enlightened you 
even so far as | have.” 

“Forgive me, Mistress Veronica. 
It was a false word. But if a 
false feeling prompted it, that has 
dropped away before your crystal- 
line truth. My attachment to Zara 
is as honest as you believed it yes- 
terday.”’ 

“Then I answer you: Yes, my 
father has heard of this through my 
grandmother, and also through Matt, 
whom the housemaids have kept in 
a ferment. This rumor, I acknowl- 
edge, has precipitated the present 
crisis. My father being suspicious 
of most young soldiers, and of all 
the British, believes that Zara will be 
safer with Matt. He places no cre- 
dence in what the girl has told me of 
Omar’s resolve to kill her before she 
shall marry a negro. But I know 
that he will do it, and with her glad 
consent: and, let me add, with my 
approbation.” 

Leighton shuddered; and yet the 
thrill that went through him had in 
it as much exultation as of anxiety 
and dread. 

“You feel so, Mistress Fairfield, 
and yet—your father—” 

The girl made a gesture, half of 
impatience, half of apology. “Do 
not judge him by this; he is not him- 
self. The war, the preceding strife 
under his very roof-tree, the invasion 
of your soldiery,—all these seem to 
have torn him, shaken him from old 
foundations.” She broke off in sad 
silence. 

“Tell me of him you call Omar,” 
the Englishman said. 
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“Yes, in full, Omar Hassan. I 
must hasten the story, for my father 
I see, has turned into the avenue. 
Omar is a Bedouin, and was a sheik 
of influence and power in the tribe 
of Beni-Amur. You must know that 
no Semitic blood is purer or nobler. 
He and his wife were captured by 
strategy,sold to a slave trader whose 
vessel was ready to sail for our 
coast, and so hurried towards 
Charleston. The wife died on the 
voyage, having given birth to a 
child whom she lived long enough to 
call Elzara. The father made many 
attempts to kill the little one, in 
order to save her from slavery, a 
degradation no Bedouin ever pas- 
sively submits to. He intended to 
escape by the same path. Being 
foiled in his endeavor to slay the 
child, he was not coward enough to 
destroy himself and leave her. Thus 
the two came to the Charleston mart 
eighteen years ago, and my father 
bought them.” 

“And Dr. Fairfield believes the 
man’s story of his origin?” asked 
Leighton, eager hope in his voice. 

“He does,” answered Veronica, 
“because it is perfectly substanti- 
ated. My father had a visit ten years 
ago from a friend of his, a distin- 
guished Orientalist, deeply versed in 
Syriac tongues and history. He, 
Dr. Gowan, conversed often with 
Omar Hassan, and drew from him 
his life-story. Dr. Gowan assured 
my father that the marks of unmis- 
takable truth were upon it, and that 
Omar possessed, besides, certain 
positive proofs of his blood and po- 
sition. Father talked often then of 
setting Omar and his daughter free, 
and helping them to return to their 
native land. But I fear that he will 
never do it now, since the long 
struggle with England has _ so 
greatly reduced our revenues and 


embittered my father’s spirit. Omar 
has never been rebellious, chiefly, I 
think, because Zara has _ been 
brought up rather as my playmate 
and friend than slave. My grand- 
mother taught her with me when 
we were children, and later I taught 
her all that I learned from govern- 
esses and masters. I love her dearly, 
no less for her goodness and beauty 
than for her unselfish devotion to 
me. No sister could have loved 
me with greater self-sacrifice in af- 
fection. There are few things I 
would not do for Zara’s happiness.” 

She had told the story rapidly, 
even disjointedly, as her father came 
down the avenue to the Hall. But 
Leighton’s quick fancy filled in all 
details. Dr. Fairfield was at the 
foot of the stone steps when the 
young man, leaning forward, asked, 
with parched throat, 

“Would your father sell Zara?” 

“Not to an English officer,” the 
girl replied sadly. 

The young dragoon turned on his 
heel. Why need he have asked,— 
he, invalid, disarmed, lost to his 
legion, bound hand and foot, as it 
were, in a hostile land? That his 
father was lord of far-away Leigh- 
ton Towers could in no wise help 
his own penniless, unarmed misery. 

Ah, but the heart of youth will 
throb and exult, give it ever so 
slight a chance! As _ Valentine 
tramped through the thick woods by 
moonlight, one song was in his soul: 
his love was of no base or ignoble 
blood, she was high-born, albeit of 
another race than his own. She 
should yet, somehow, some day, be 
his. It was an idle threat this 
plantation-lord was terrorizing 
with ; no man of Saxon instincts and 
traditions, such as Fairfield’s, would 
ever really unite a maiden like Omar 
Hassan’s daughter to a _ negro. 
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Perish the thought! and he would 
have said perish the man who could 
conceive such a thought, had it not 
been for the gentle image of Dr. 
Fairfield’s daughter that came to 
him then. 

“ She is our friend, mine and my 
beloved’s. She is our guardian 
angel, indeed, and she will yet con- 
trive some happy finish to the 
dream. Blessings on sweet Mistress 
Veronica! May her lover come back 
safe, even though he be the most 
unshorn, unshriven, of Marion’s 
guerillas.” 

A month later, and Lord Corn- 
wallis had surrendered his army at 
Yorktown, Sir Banastre Tarleton 
sharing with him the deep humilia- 
tion. The war was practically over, 
the Revolution achieved. 

Hugh Fairfield, whom Veronica 
had named to Leighton as being 
with the British forces, had been 
sent by Cornwallis to Charleston 
some weeks before Yorktown fell, 
and since his mission had detained 
him there, the young man escaped 
participation in the disaster of his 
chief. It was in this pleasant sea- 
side city that he was thrown, a little 
later, into the company of one of 
Tarleton’s former subalterns, a cer- 
tain Valentine Leighton. Between 
the two sprang up a warm friend- 
ship, made closer by many ties. 
Leighton had been helped through 
the hostile lines between Fairfield 
Hall and Charleston by the hand- 
somest, most daring trooper he had 
ever seen, Major Hilary Despard, 
one of that handful of brave parti- 
sans who made the Santee region 
memorable in the life and death 
struggle of patriotism. 

It was in Charleston, in December, 
that Hugh Fairfield received a letter 
which sent hm in hot haste to seek 
Leighton. 


“Read this,—Veronica’s letter, 
which Despard managed to get 
through to me.” 

Hugh’s face had already pro- 
claimed the evil tidings. Valentine 
grew white to the lips. 

“Tell me,” he gasped. 

“Zara’s father is dead.” 

“What else?” 

“Our father insists on setting 
Christmas day for Zara’s marriage 
to Matt. He is nervous, irritable, 
not himself in any sense. Every- 
thing has conspired to shake him,— 
my joining his enemies, your slip- 
ping back to the army, a hundred 
things. If only my brother William 
or myself might be there for a few 
hours, we could prevent this shame- 
ful thing. If my father becomes 
himself again, he will regret it and 
be ashamed for it all his days.” 

“Christmas day, and this is the 
12th!” cried Leighton sharply. “Let 
me go: I can at least fight my way 
there, kill the negro, and face your 
father. My life would be cheap for 
the honor of the woman I love.” 

But a better way was found, 
thanks to Despard and Veronica. 
The former sent his speediest mes- 
senger carrying to the Hall a letter 


from Hugh and Valentine. 


“Save her, Veronica,” Hugh had 
written, “no less for the sake of our 
father’s high honor than because 
you love her and Leighton loves 
her.” 

‘What Leighton had written read 
like the ravings of a madman, yet 
the girl knew how true was the heart 
prompting such wildness, 

“So the burden falls on me?” 
Veronica mused. “What else could 
I have hoped for, when they are so 
far away, so cut off from us? Well, 
and am I afraid to take risks when 
dear Zara’s very life is at stake? My 
father’s anger will be fearful, but I 
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must endure until it spends itself. 
If I were found wanting now, I 
should be unworthy of my own 
brave lover.” 

An inspiration carried her straight 
to the bloomery, where she was not 
to be disappointed. When Matt 
understood, as she alone could make 
him understand, she had gained the 
ally who could help her most at this 
point. 

“I takes your word, Mis’ Veron- 
ica: Zara’s gwine ter be his sho’ 
’‘nough wife?’ The faithful soul 
shone clear and true through the 
eyes of the black man. 

“On my honor, Matt, his dear and 
honored wife,’ Veronica answered 
with reverence in every tone. 

“Den I knows de way to Marster 
Hilary, an’ we'll git her safe to 
Marster Hugh an’ his aunt. Lemme 
be by myself tell to-night. I’se got 
to do some fixin’ in my mind.” 

It were impossible to follow 
through all the trials and dangers of 
the subsequent journey. Let it suf- 
fice to say that on New Year's Eve 
Hugh Fairfield and Lieutenant 
Leighton conducted the beautiful 
Zara, all worn and pale, but happy, 
safely aboard a British ship in 
Charleston harbor. Once out at 
sea, the marriage of the damsel to 
her lover was speedily solemnized. 
Leighton had resigned his commis- 
sion, with his new chief’s approval, 
since all realized that no more fight- 
ing awaited them. 

The happily wedded couple spent 
a few months in southern France, 
and then a common impulse carried 
them to the East, whence they were 
recalled within a year by the news 
that the death of Valentine’s older 
brother, following close upon that of 
his father, had left the one-time 
dragoon Lord of the Towers. He 
hastened back to England, with his 


Princess of Araby, who was duly 
presented at court and never ceased 
to be admired as the lovely Lady 
Leighton. So long as she lived, she 
went at frequent intervals, accom- 
panied by husband and children, to 
visit friends across the ocean; and 
more than once a dark, gallant- 
looking American and his fair-haired 
wife were guests at Leighton 
Towers, 
EPILOGUE, 

The manuscript was ended; and, 
with the finish, Lady Veronica lifted 
her eyes to her lover’s. Very beau- 
tiful eyes they were, dark, and 
mystical as the far Orient; but the 
crown of shining hair above her fair 
brow spoke of another descent. 

The lovers kissed each other 
solemnly, almost sacramentally. 

This was another New Year’s 
eve. The oaks of Leighton Park, 
on which the two looked out with 
the gaze of content, had added 
something more than a century of 
rings to their great girth since that 
young soldier had said farewell to 
the Towers and blithely gone fol- 
lowing the fortunes of war, which 
led him in Tarleton’s train to the 
Colonies of America, now the 
mighty republic, England’s dearest 
ally. 

“So this is your Indian uncle’s 
New Year's gift to you, my Veron- 
ica, this quaint manuscript with its 
bit of family history?” asked Hilary, 
clasping his sweetheart’s two slim 
hands. 

“Yes: and if he had bestowed on 
me all his Eastern jewels, it could 
not have meant so much,” returned 
the girl. “Do you not see, dear, 
that, armed with this authentic 
document, I can go to my father, 
Lord Leighton, and speedily van- 


quish his opposition to our union? 
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Should not the great-grandson of 
the slave-girl feel only too much 
honored in bestowing his daughter’s 
hand upon a Despard of Charles- 
ston?” 

He smiled at her fancy, then 
silenced her lips in love’s own way. 

“Descendant of a slave or of an 
empress,” he murmured, “you are 


the same to me, my sweetheart, my 
queen! But we may well treasure 
the pretty story, since it is to win 
for us your father’s sanction to our 
marriage.” 

And thus it was that Love, the 
one magician, brought to consum- 
mate blossom this flower of a hun- 
dred years! 


A Summer Pastoral 


By Sarau A. BURLEIGH 


MATINS 

A glorious sunrise ushers in the day; 

The dew, like diamonds, sparkles on the grass; 
Glad birds make merry trill, and roundelay— 

For all the world like holding early-mass. 
Anon, a fleecy cloud floats on its way, 

Some other cloud on heaven’s blue to pass,— 
And as they meet, and blend, then onward flee, 

On wings of morning, speeds my love to Thee. 


NOONTIDE 

Now, scorching rays pour down from zenith’s height; 
All Nature slumbers, in such torrid power! 

The blithesome songsters of the morn’s first light 
Have sought the shadow of some leafy bower. 

Knee-deep in placid pool, ’neath oak-tree’s might, 
The patient cattle stand, this sultry hour. 

I muse—while chimes the locust, drones the bee,— 
And all my dreamings sweet, are but of Thee. 


EVENSONG 
On western hill-tops rests a crimson glow; 
A hush comes on,—the bird’s sweet songs have ceased; 
The cows stray idly from their pasture now, 
Followed by boy, with birch for lagging beast. 
Thin wreaths of smoke from chimney-tops ascend— 
Hark! rings the Angelus! My head I bend,— 
And soothed by God’s own “Benedicite,”— 
My heart, enraptured, softly calls for Thee. 
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Amenta, Belenta and Cementa 


By B. F. Hircucock James 


HE triplets sat on the back- 
door steps in a rigid row. 
They were all dressed exactly 

alike, from the green bows on their 
tight, white braids to their small, 
stubby shoes. Their faces all wore 
the same set expression of sanctified 
misery, from Amenta, who was the 
largest and strongest, to Cementa 
who was weak and small. 

The hum of distant voices was 
just audible to them, one heavy and 
approving, the other politely acqui- 
escent. The triplets had listened to 
this sound for a long time in fasci- 
nated silence, for in the parlor, the 
minister was making his semi- 
annual call on Aunt Maria. The 
triplets knew that at that very mo- 
ment, they were seated on the best 
blackhaircloth chairs, sipping elder- 
berry wine and eating fruit cake in 
the cool dimness. 

The three had been led in to 
greet the minister, in all the glory 
of their best clothes, and after the 
merest salutation, had been led forth 
again by Aunt Maria to await the 
time of his departure, when it would 
be theirs to bid him a devout fare- 
well. 

So they sat hopelessly, until 
Amenta broke the _ spell. “He 
needn’t of called us orphants,” she 
said. 

“We are, ain’t we?” asked Ce- 
menta. 

“Yes—but—”Amenta began. 

“Orphants an’ burdens,” whis- 
pered Belenta. “Aunt Maria says 


The triplets faced the west and a 
friendly tree cast a partial shade 
over them, but through its leaves 
a July sun scorched them in patches. 
The heat was almost unbearable, 
and the sense of the minister’s prox- 
imity weighed more and more 
heavily upon their spirits. 

“I’ve done two sins to-day,” ven- 
tured Cementa. 

“That makes four sins in three 
days,” said Amenta sharply. 

“What were they?’ questioned 
Belenta, revived somewhat by un- 
seemly curiosity. 

Cementa wiggled uneasily. “I 
for—for, no I didn’t forget to, I— 
just didn’t—air the bed this morn- 
ing, an’ I for—for—I mean I was 
too scared to put the cover back on 
the butter jar this noon.” She 
paused in suspense. 

“Tt’s awful dark down cellar,” was 
Belenta’s comment. 

But Amenta rose superior, con- 
scious virtue in every scandalized 
line. “They’s only one thing you 
can do, Cementa Willard,” she be- 
gan sternly. 

that?” queried Cementa, 
anxiously. 

“Put it back now,” she decreed. 

Hot as it was out there, Cementa 
fairly shivered. “I’m scareder now 
than I was then,” she quavered. 

“But it'll be a fifth sin if you 
don’t go,” urged Amenta. 

“We won't ever: tell, honest and 
true, black and blue, lay us down 
an’ cut us in two if we will, if you 
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go now. Will we, Amenta?” added 
Belenta by way of incentive. 

“Black and blue we won't,” prom- 
ised Amenta. “An’ what if you 
should die to-night, Cementa Wil- 
lard ?” 

To the left of the triplets as they 
sat, was a wide hatchway. This 
hatchway was closed by means of 
two sloping doors, down which, at 
times, it was good to slide. When 
these doors were opened, an un- 
even flight of stone stairs was dis- 
closed, and these stairs led into the 
darkest of dungeons, the cellar of 
a New England farm-house. 

Cementa looked at the hatchway 
and trembled. “What if you should 
die to-night?” repeated Amenta. 

She might die to-night; she felt 
very strange; she wished she could 
when she thought of the stony 
heart of Aunt Maria, and its ensuing 
remorse; but as she passed on to 
her own unregenerate state, a chill 
struck her, and she began to whim- 
per forlornly; before her eyes there 
rose a vision of Aunt Maria upon 
discovering the absence of the cover 
from its usual place upon the butter 
jar. 

“We'll hold the hatchway door 
open for you,’ Amenta volunteered 
in a friendly way; she stood up as 
she spoke and pulled Cementa’s 
arm. Cementa snatched it away 
with such force that her little pig- 
tail shook, but she too rose and 
went slowly over to the hatchway. 

Casting a hurried glance at the 
kitchen windows, Amenta and Be- 
lenta, toilingly but softly, raised a 
door. “Hurry up!” they whispered 
breathlessly, “Oh, hurry up!” 

Cementa cast one last hopeless 
look around. Was there no re- 
prieve? How dark it was; how 
cold it smelled. “Hold it wide 


open!” she gasped, as she rushed 
determinedly down the cellar steps, 
—it would only be for a minute 
after all. 

“Amenta!” called a loud, firm 
voice. 

With one accord, Belenta and 
Amenta straightened up. “Yes, 
ma’am,” answered Amenta, her face 
puckered into little wrinkles of ex- 
citement. 

Footsteps approached, Aunt 
Maria, stood at the door. “Come 
in, children, and say good-bye to the 
minister.” She glanced sharply at 
the two little drooping figures be- 
fore her—there was a_ sudden 
change in her tone. 

“What’ve you been up to, you 
two, an’ where’s Cementa?” she de- 
manded. 

Belenta dug the toe of her shoe 
vigorously into the ground. She was 
about to confess all, but Amenta 
forestalled her by faltering out, “She 
—she went—went off.” | 

“Went off! That’s a_ likely 
story!” Little weak Cementa! 
Aunt Maria surveyed her scornfully 
over the tops of her far-seeing 
glasses. “You've been up to some 
mischief, J’ll be bound.” But she 
suddenly bethought her that the 
minister was alone and waiting, 
a shameful circumstance. “Come 
along,” she ordered, and taking 
them each by the hand she dragged 
them unresisting, into the presence 
of the minister. 

“Here are Amenta and Belenta, 
Mr. Thorne. Children say good- 
bye to the minister.” 

The children were not new to the 
ceremony, but never had it been 
conducted under such trying cir- 
cumstances. The minister laid a 
hand on each of their heads. 
‘Good-bye, Amenta and Belenta. 
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Be good children and you'll be 
happy. The Lord tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb, Miss Maria, you 
have truly housed the orphan and 
the homeless.” 

A few more words and he was 
gone. The front door creaked to 
and shut with a thud, the key 
groaned in the lock, and Aunt 
Maria turned and fixed awful eyes 
upon the two “truly housed” or- 
phans. Standing there she waited 
until she heard the gate click be- 
hind the minister, then her wrath, 
long pent up, burst forth. It was 
not lessened because of a queer 
little anxiety at her heart, Cementa 
was so small and weak. 

“Now,” she _ said, two, 
wicked, bad children, you just tell 
me where Cementa is, and I don’t 
want any foolin’ around either.” 

There was a pause fraught with 
horror. “Are you a-goin’ to tell me 
or not?” demanded Aunt Maria, 
and she grasped them firmly by the 
shoulders and shook them till their 
teeth chattered. “If you don’t tell 
me this instant, I shall horse-whip 
you,” she threatened. 

“We—we—c-can’t tell,” wailed 
Amenta; “it would be a sin.” 

“Yes, it would,” echoed Belenta, 
“it would be a sin.” 

“*A sin!” scoffed Aunt Maria, 
“T’ll teach you what sin is.” And 
without more ado, she sat firmly 
down in her sittin’ room rocker, and 
dealt out justice to the two; dealt 
justice on the part best fitted by 
nature to receive justice. 

“Now, will you?” she said. “Now, 
will you? What have you to say 
now, you wicked girls?” She was 
breathless but eloquent. 

“We—we said—b-black, an’— 
an’—be-lue, we wouldn’t tell,” 
wept Amenta. . 


“C-c-cut — us —in—t-two, we 
wouldn’t,” shrieked Belenta. 

Aunt Maria looked at them in be- 
wilderment. “I'll cut you in two,” 
she cried. “I don’t know what you 
mean by your heathenish nonsense, 
but I’ll let you know one thing, an’ 
that is if I don’t find Cementa ’fore 
you can say Jack Robinson, I[’ll 
trounce you within an inch of your 
lives. Come out with me, you both, 
an’ show me what you did an’ what 
she did.” 

They stood on the top step miser- 
ably. 

“We c-can’t—tell.” 

In the light of the setting sun, 
stern firm lines drew about Amen- 
ta’s mouth, strangely like the deep 
wrinkles around Aunt Maria’s. For 
a moment Aunt Maria was speech- 
less with amazement, at last she 
spoke and her voice cut the air. 

“Go to bed and wait for me, go!” 

The unhappy pair joined hands 
and went. It was so hot and un- 
comfortable up-stairs, and _ the 
feather bed rolled around them so. 
They shed tears of bitter anguish 
as they lay rigid and listening, side 
by side. 

“Cementa will die down there, 
wailed Belenta. 

“Let’s pray,” whispered Amenta. 

Aunt Maria was nonplused and 
she was frightened, though she 
wouldn’t own it. “I’ll go out to the 
barn an’ look there, she decided. . 

Down in the cellar, Cementa, 
wild-eyed and half crazy with ter- 
ror, was crouching. She did not 
dare to move. The darkness walled 
her in, and she felt as if a great 
hand were stretched out ready to 
clutch her. A _ delicate, nervous 
child, she had always been afraid of 
the dark, but she was more afraid of 
her Aunt Maria. She had heard all 
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that the children had said, heard the 
dread punishment, heard them sent 
to bed. All hope died in her; she 
imagined herself starved to death. 
She wondered what Aunt Maria 
would say when she found her 
there, dead. This again gave her a 
faint comfort—Aunt Maria and re- 
morse, Cry out she dared not, and 
besides what would Aunt Maria say 
about the butter jar? She would be 
spanked too, and she was afraid,— 
afraid. 

Aunt Maria returned empty- 
handed after a fruitless search and 
her face was pale. “I’ll have it out 
of those children, come what may,” 
she told herself. 

As she started swiftly for up- 
stairs and the two little offenders, 
her eyes happened to fall on the re- 
mains of the fruit cake. Now this 
same fruit cake, sacred to the min- 
ister, was stored in rich abundance 
in a certain brown jar down cellar, 
all the better for the keepin’. It 
suggested a possibility to Aunt 
Maria. “They knew we were eatin’ 
in the parlor—do you s’pose—they 
were by the hatchway—that’s it.” 

Ie seemed to Cementa as if she 
had been in the cellar for two or 
three days before she heard a thump, 
amd far ahead of her, the blessed 
daylight glimmered. She sprang 
up, but crouched again, for down 
the stairs came Aunt Maria. On 
she walked straight for her. Ce- 
menta half rose—she was. still 
grasping the cover in one hand, just 
as she had it when the darkness 
came. Aunt Maria stumbled over 
her with a shriek. “Cementa!” she 


gasped as she regained her balance 
and reached out. “You bad, sinful 
child, what are you doing here?” 

She drew Cementa to her with a 
little squeeze and her voice was 
really mild. 

To her, poor, trembling little Ce- 
menta sobbed out her tale of the 
black and deadly sins. Four sins 
had Cementa, and she confessed 
them all. 

Relief was uppermost in Aunt 
Maria’s mind. It made her cross 
to think how she had been worried. 
“Come with me,” she said; “you’ve 
got to go along to bed with the 
rest.” 

She made, however, a mental re- 
servation. “I won’t spank her this 
time, she’s kind of little an’ frail, an’ 
I won’t send her in the dark again, 
if she’s so awful scared; it ain’t 
healthy for her. 

A short time later, Cementa lay 
beside her sisters. Their prostrate 
white heads were dishevelled, their 
faces were red and swollen with 
much weeping. The feather bed 
bunched around them, it was 
hot and breathless in the small 
room, but the agitated sobs were 
giving way slowly to a _ sleepy 
silence. 

“Amenta,” piped Cementa anx- 
iously, “was it a fifth sin after all?” 

“No, it wa’n’t, Cementa Willard,” 
replied Amenta with conviction, 
“You done what you could.” 

, “Yes, you done,” echoed Belenta; 
let’s go to sleep.” 

“Yes, let’s,” sighed Cementa and 
Amenta. 
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A Visit to Grandmother's 


By Louise E. Dew 


AS there ever another such 
delightful place in the whole 
wide world as Grand- 

mother’s? Surely not, for no matter 
how far we wander in other lands, 
to gaze upon the wonders of the 
Universe, and the architecture of 
foreign peoples, our thoughts travel 
back to the home nest and to Grand- 
mother. 

Not many of us would care to 
have time turn backward to live 
over the sorrows or even the joys 
of the years that are past, for we 
are ever looking forward to the 
Mystic Future, with its elusive 
promises of happiness; but, after 
all, if we could be given the privi- 
lege of living over one day in our 
lives, how many of us would choose 
to spend the time at Grandmother’s 
house ! 

What memories even the sugges- 
tion conjures! There was an old- 
fashioned gate that matched the 
white picket fence, which challenged 
us to swing upon it frequently, in 
spite of many kindly admonitions. 
Sometimes these chidings were sup- 
plemented with more severe meas- 
ures, when, with the perversity of 
children, we forgot to “mind,” but 
these chastenings were usually in- 
flicted by Father or Mother and 
abbreviated and alleviated by the 
angel we called Grandmother. 

Then, there was the gravel walk 
bordered by rows of sweet-scented 
pinks, phlox and poppies, which led 
to the fragrant honeysuckle vine- 
shaded porch, where Grandfather 


sat in his easy chair, sometimes 
alone, and sometimes with Grand- 
mother beside him, when her day’s 
work was over. She was rarely to 
be found there in the daytime, how- 
ever, for Grandmother was a thrifty 
dame, and nearly always busy at 
her loom or spinning wheel. 

Such wonderful rag carpets as 
she wove on that loom! They looked 
old-fashioned and uninteresting to 
us then, and the occupation seemed 
plebeian, but weaving was Grand- 
mother’s chief accomplishment, and 
her fame had long since spread 
around the country. It was fortu- 
nate, too, that she could turn her 
knowledge to account, for after 
Grandfather went she was the 
breadwinner by insistent choice, 
and beautiful indeed were the 
breadths of carpet that grew on the 
loom as her shuttle flew in and out. 

Sometimes, Grandmother dyed the 
rags, if her carpet was to be “hit and 
miss,’ and she took as much pleas- 
ure in producing charming shades 
as an artistic needleworker does in 
embroidering a doily. Watiently she 
stood for hours before the great iron 
kettle which hung in the brick fire- 
place, dyeing gorgeous purples, bril- 
liant reds, viyid yellows and ceru- 
lean blues that rivaled the colors of 
an Italian sunset. In her way 
Grandmether was an artist, and 
doubtless her methods of applying 
color schemes affected her artistic 
temperament quite as pleasantly as 
the tubes of paint, the brushes and 
the canvas do the painter. And 
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who can say that her work was not 
fine and beautiful, when she put her 
heart and soul into it, and also in- 
fused in*) it the good cheer of her 
optir istic disposition? 

Nc. matter what went wrong 
Grandmother was .always serene, 
and apparently cheerful. It often 
occurred when she was especially 
troubled that her firm mouth looked 
still more firm, as she compressed 
her lips silently, but her eyes never 
lost their merry twinkle, nor did she 
ever forget her keen sense of humor. 
She was of the stuff of which Spar- 
tan mothers and stoics are made, 
but with this trait was mingled an 
element which always kept her 
young and bubbling over with wit 
and good cheer. 

A day at Grandmother’s was a 
treat long to be remembered. It 
began with breakfast, when we were 
permitted to set the table with the 
pretty blue and white ware which 
was part of her austeuer, and of 
which she was so proud. Each 
piece had a story to tell, and some- 
times it took a long time to carry 
even one dish from the china closet 
to the table, for the pictures were all 
so interesting and the lettering was 
so quaint. There was one particular 
plate and cup and saucer which 
Little Boy Blue always insisted on 
having, and over which we had occa- 
sional differences, but Grandmother 
finally settled matters by giving us 
each a cup and saucer and plate, 
with which we were perfectly satis- 
fied. These pieces of Davenport 
have long since been sacred to her 
memory in the china closet, along 
with the other treasured heirlooms, 
and they recall many delightful 
hours in the dear old house. 

It is interesting to remember the 
first time we ever helped Grand- 


mother wash the dishes. We had 
been permitted to set the table, but 
she always insisted that a little boy 
and girl who said “losh” instead of 
“wash” were not old enough to wipe 
dishes. What an incentive that was 
to enunciate the despised word dis- 
tinctly! And how we struggled to 
pronounce the “w” instead of the 

It was a moment of triumph when 
the difficult word escaped from its 
imprisonment, and it was ejaculated 
as plainly as Grandmother could 
herself! The dishes were wiped 
that day by a little girl in a Dolly 
Varden gown, whose chin just 
reached to the edge of the table, and 
who was obliged to stand on a chair 
to accomplish the coveted task. 

Grandmother's cellar was an un- 
usual one, with its stone-bottomed 
floor and its swing shelves full of 
good things to eat. The long rows 
of canned fruit, the pickles, pre- 
serves and mincemeat were all the 
products of her garden, and were 
prepared by her hands,—those dear 
kind hands that knew how to do so 
many things. We did not mind 
going to the cellar when Grand- 
mother was along, or when we were 
very hungry, but the stairs were 
dark and we sometimes magnified 
sights and sounds in a way that gave 
us an uncomfortable feeling. 

If it was churning day, we were 
always glad when the stone churn 
appeared, for that was an indica- 
tion of another pleasant occupation. 
To be sure, our little arms were not 
strong enough to work alone, but 
Grandmother let us delude our- 
selves into the belief that we were 
helping, even though it was her 
strong hands above ours which did 
the work. 

When a final peep into the churn 
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revealed great golden globules of 
butter, we knew what next to do, 
and while Grandmother removed 
the dasher we trotted away to the 
pantry for the butter bowl and 
ladle. When the mass of butter 
was finally molded into shape and 
decorated on top with various artis- 
tic indentations, by a skillful manip- 


back, as we think of the day the 
Brownie was lost, and after hours 
of anxiety and ‘premonitions on the 
part of the family she found herself 
in the cupboard, much refreshed 
after a long nap. When _ she 
emerged from her resting place it 
was with a face besmeared with 
jam,—the sweet that had attracted 
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ulation of the ladle we felt as proud 
as if we had made the butter en- 
tirely by ourselves. At any rate, a 
piece of bread and butter at Grand- 
mother’s tasted better than any- 
thing we have eaten since, even at 
Delmonico’s, and the appetizing 
memory of it abides with us still. 
What a long time it is to look 


her to crawl into the inviting re- 
treat, where she could gormandize 
to her heart’s content. She has 
never liked jam as well since that 
memorable day. 

Another of Grandmother’s accom- 
plishments which we also con- 
sidered plebeian, although we were 
unable to classify it as such then, 
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was her talent for making soaps,— 
not only the soft soap used for 
laundering and scrubbing, but the 
toilet soaps used by the family. The 
former always looked good enough 
to eat, as Grandmother stirred the 
hot mess in the huge kettle, and the 
Brownie invariably had a mad de- 
sire to taste it when it was cool. 
She refrained, however, for she re- 
membered that it was not always 
well to yield to such impulses, as 
she did on one occasion when she 
ate white paint from a can and 
came very near dying in conse- 
quence. 

She also remembered a similar 
experiment which she inflicted on 
her pet cat, and which left her with 
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numerous marks from Billy’s claws 
and nearly broke the bond of 
friendship between them. The poor 
thing submitted to the kerosene 
bath, even though the oil penetrated 
and burned his skin, but he objected 
to interior applications in a manner 
the Brownie has never forgotten. 
Grandmother was an expert at 
making candles, and it was a de- 
light to watch her as she boiled the 
tallow down and added the wax in 
just the right proportion. While 
this was being accomplished, she 
threaded a long wick in, out, under 
and over the series of tubes in the 
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tin mould, which looked much like 
a miniature radiator, after which 
she poured the grease into the 
moulds and left the embryo candles 
to cool. If we had been extra good, 
we were permitted to clip the wicks 
after the candles were set so we 
might feel we had taken some part 
in their manufacture. 


to remove the covers to see how the 
vegetables were cooking, she used 
a long curved iron poker to insert 
in the ring on top of the cover. 
Grandmother’s Dutch roasting 
oven or baker was also an heirloom, 
and her meats were always pre- 
pared in the old-fashioned way 
which was so Satisfactory. A long 


A CORNER IN TEE LIVING ROOM 


There were no ranges or ovens 
in Great Grandmother's day, and as 
Grandmother had inherited the an- 
cestral home she clung to the old 
way of doing things. For instance, 
she cooked in tin covered pots 
which were covered with live coals, 
and which were also placed in the 
fireplace embers. When she wished 


single tined fork arrangement was 
thrust through the meat, and this 
rested in the roaster. When one 
side became browned a crank was 
turned and another side was given 
a chance to roast. Meantime, the 
pan underneath caught the drip- 
pings and these were used to baste 
the meat, a feat which was accom- 
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plished with a long handled spoon 
through an aperture in the top of 
the oven. 

One could always locate Grand- 
mother’s whereabouts, for it was a 
rare occurrence when she did not 
have a song on her lips. When her 
household tasks were out of the 
way, and she was free to go to her 
beloved spinning wheel or loom, 
her voice could be heard clear and 
strong, singing a good old orthodox 
hymn. In after years, when she 
could not sleep because of pain 
and weakness, “songs in the night” 
were her solace. 

As one compares the household 


furnishings of Grand- 
mother’s time «with 
those of to-day, one 
is inclined to feel that 
our tendency toward 
display is vulgar. There 
were no useless gilded 
chairs or other foolish 
ornaments in her house, 
—everything was for 
utility and was built on 
substantial lines. The 
high backed chairs, the 
settees, tables and 
china closets were all 
capacious, but they 
combined the grace of 
beauty as well. 

Grandmother’s attic 
was a_ storehouse of 
treasures, in which 
many delightful hours 
were spent. There 
were band-boxes cov- 
ered with old-fashioned 
wall papers and filled 
with remnants of her 
girlhood and early mar- 
ried days. The only 
time we ever saw 
tears in her eyes was 
one rainy day when we went up to 
the attic to play and we saw her 
with the contents of a band-box be- 
fore her ;—such cunning little baby 
bonnets and gowns, half worn 
baby shoes, broken toys and pack- 
ages of letters. She smiled when 
she,saw us, and we forgot to won- 
der, but long afterwards, when we 
were older grown, and had been 
touched by sorrows, we too under- 
stood. 

How we loved the pungent odor 
of the pennyroyal, the sarsaparilla, 
the lavender, the sage and other 
drying herbs which hung from the 
rafters of that quaint old attic. 
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The dormer win- 
dows, too, attracted 
us with varied possi- 
bilities, and more than 
once did they serve to 
our imaginative minds 
as lookouts for Indians 
and bears and other 
terrible things. Once 
Little Boy Blue be- 
came so excited that he 
waved a burning brand - 
out of the window to 
irighten the wolves 
away, just as the man 
did in the story Grand- 
mother told us; but 
poor Little Boy Blue 
evidently did not have 
the right kind of a 
brand, for he burned 
his fingers badly and 
nearly set the house 
afire besides. 

We loved the even- 
ings best of all at 
Grandmother’s, espe- 
cially in winter time, 
when we sat ‘arourid 
the great fireplace and 
listened to her stories 
as the wind whistled down the 
chimney and around the corners of 
the house. It was hard to tell which 
we liked most, the Bible stories or 
the fairy tales she spun from her 
vivid imagination, for both kinds 
were equally interesting as Grand- 
mother related them, and the Bible 
has always seemed like a beautiful 
sacred story book, in view of the 
memories we hold. 

Another privilege of which we 
took advantage was staying up 
until nine o’clock, an unusual thing 
for us, and the evenings were never 
long enough to do all the things we 
planned in the daytime. There 
were nuts to crack, popcorn to 


THE OLD ANDIRONS AND CHAIR 


shell, picture books to look at and 
marvelous stories to tell, for Giand- 
mother’s budget of stories was inex- 
haustible, and each one more inter- 
esting than the last. 

When the tall clock struck nine 
Grandmother always rose and led 
the way to the trundle bed which she 
pulled out from under her four 
poster one that was covered by a 
patchwork quilt made by Great 
Grandmother. Sometimes it was 
necessary to carry Little Boy Blue, 
for his eyes grew heavier sooner 
than the Brownie’s, but in a short 
time we were both tucked away to 
dream sweet dreams until the morn- 
ing light. 
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The picket fence has 
long since disappeared, 
but the old house is 
still picturesque in spite 
of its decay and de- 
serted appearance. The 
well sweep stands like 
a sentinel in front of 
the kitchen, as it did of 
yore, and the pump is 
also there just as it was 
in the days we children 
used to carry water 
for Grandmother. We 
-sometimes wonder what 
she would say if she 
could see the postman 
as he stops to take a re- 
freshing draught at the 
old pump, for in her day such 
a thing as a rural free delivery was 
an undreamed of luxury. 

The quaint china cupboard has 
fallen into disuse, and the beautiful 
china has long since been transferred 
to a closet modeled somewhat after 
the old one, and there beside it 
stands Grandmother’s clock ticking 
away the moments, as it has done 


GRANDMOTHER'S FOUR POSTER, SHOWING 
TRUNDLE BED UNDERNEATH 


for the past two hundred years. 
One of the old chairs has an honor- 
ary position by the fireplace in the 
same room, and Grandmother’s and- 
irons are also conspicuous. 

The dear old lady herself has long 
since left us, and Little Boy Blue 
and Brownie often wish for the old 
days when we went to Grand- 
mother’s. 


Pan's 


Pipes 


By Grace Watcorr HAzarRD 


There is a cadence strange, of delicate tone, 
Of secret sylvan music-that no bird 
Could fling across the silence when alone; 
I listen furtively: the’god o’erheard? 
Pan with a reed beyond the willow screen, 
Fluting the ancient peril through the green? 


And faint and far it falls, the silver strain, 

More brief than any breeze that ever stirred 
Young leaves in May: and full of sweetest pain, 
Burdened with yearn:ng love without a word. 

O exquisite old woe I dare not hear, 
Blown soft, blown low for some immortal ear! 
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A Boston Institution 


By Marion WARNER 


OVE of animal pets is an indi- 

cation of a tender soul, and 

finds expression in all classes 
of the community. The poor quite 
as much as the rich manifest it and 
enjoy it. The S. P. C. A., the Ani- 
mal Rescue League and the Boston 
Work-Horse Parade Society illus- 
trate the extent to which public 
feeling in this direction has been de- 
veloped. 

The devotion by so many people 
to fine breeding of animals is a simi- 
lar indication. Just now Boston is 
interested in its own particular pet 
—the Boston terrier. He is an alert, 
sociable and interesting little fellow, 
built up into a distinct and perma- 
nent type through the efforts of the 
Boston Terrier Club. Starting with 
half a dozen or more types, all 
based on crosses of the small Eng- 
lish -bull-dog and the bull-terrier 
in accordance with the fancies 
of individual breeders, it has worked 
for a dozen years to harmonize all 
these into an accepted standard, un- 
til now the breed ranks among the 
most popular and most numerous, 
nearly four thousand animals being 
registered. From Boston he has 
won his way into nearly every state 
in the Union, and into the Canadian 
Dominion. 

The annual exhibitions of the 
club bring out four hundred or 
more entries, making the event the 
largest special class exhibit in the 
world. This evolution of a new 
type is doubtless a mystery to the 
ordinary reader, but it is in entire 
harmony with the established prin- 
ciples of scientific breeding. All 


varieties come from crosses, often 
hap-hazard, and, except in rare 
cases, are of no value. But when the 
known principles are intelligently 
applied to a definite end some- 
thing worth while may be expected 
to result, In this case the selec- 
tions from the parent breeds were 
wisely made and mated with a pur- 
pose to establish certain diserable 
features. The prepotency of the 
selected originals proved sufficient 
to develop the desired traits, and 


A TYPICAL BOSTON TERRIER 


afterwards continued wise selection 
has resulted in fixing the type—so 
that the breed is scientifically es- 
tablished. 

The dog is a Boston institution, 
beloved alike by rich and poor, par- 
ticularly adapted for a house-dog 
and a playmate for children, and as 
a factor in modern civilization he 
deserves a place ‘among the out- 
growths of the culture and taste of 
the Modern Athens. 


Hunting Wild Bees 


By Horace KEPHART 


NE day when I was hunting 

in the overflow lands of east- 

ern Arkansas, I found signs 
of bears in the cane-brake near our 
camp. We had neither dogs nor 
horses, both of which are needed for 
bear hunting in the big blue cane. 
The question was, how to entice a 
bear into the open slue, where a 
man afoot could get a shot at it. 
In my chuck-box was a comb of 


honey that I had brought along to 


help out the camp biscuits. Saying 


nothing to my mates, for I was scep- 
tical as to the outcome of the ex- 
periment I had in mind, I took the 
honey to a place where a bear had 
been “using,” and fixed the comb 
to a grape-vine, out of reach of 
‘coons but convenient for a bear. It 
was my scheme to lie in ambush and 
wait for the bear’s sweet tooth to 
get him into trouble. This might 
have been unsportsmanlike in an 
open region; but all’s fair between 
man and beast in the jungle. 

But we did not get 
bear meat that day. 
There came a_ sudden 
change in the weather. 
It turned bright and 
warm. Bruin did not ac- 
cept my invitation; but 
he had some busy-body 
neighbors who promptly 
took it for their own. 
The wild bees. turned 
out, and in a jiffy they 
were hard at work de- 
spoiling the Philistine. 

From bear hunting to 
bee hunting seemed a 
natural step. This was 
my first experience in 
trailing the honey bee. 
Soon I became so ab- 
sorbed in the new sport 
that I forgot all about 
the bigger game that I 
had set out to hunt. It 
did not take long to 
learn that trying to fol- 
low wild bees to their 
home in the tall forest 
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HUNTING WILD BEES 


is a hopeless chase until one has 
learned the game. Yet in after 
years, I found that the craft 
of the bee hunter, although based 
upon some curious woods lore, is 
not hard to acquire under proper 
tutelage. The theory is simple 
enough. First capture a few wild 
bees and let them fill up on honey 
or other bait that has been brought 
along for the purpose; then liberate 
them, follow in the. direction of 
their flight as far as you are sure 
of it, capture and send out more 
guides, and so on until the tree is 
reached. In practice, successful bee 
hunters resort to some shrewd arts 
that are unknown in any other 
branch of wild-craft. 

A backwoodsman’s way of “lin- 
ing” bees, when he merely chances 
upon them, not prepared for regu- 
lar bee hunting, is to capture one of 
the insects and fasten to it, or stick 
into it, a small, downy feather, a 
bit of straw or thistle-down, or some 
other light thing by which he can 
distinguish the insect in its flight; 
then he liberates it, and follows it 
as far as he can by sight. The bee, 
bothered by its strange incum- 
brance, and finding that it cannot 
rid itself of the thing by its own 
exertions, goes home for help. Then 
the hunter, having secured a few 
more bees, follows the line of flight 
as far as he can, sets free another 
marked bee, and thus proceeds until 
he either finds the hive or at least 
gets a clear notion of its where- 
abouts. Then he, too, goes home, 
and prepares for bee robbing in 
earnest. 

That sort of thing is accidental. 
But a regular bee hunter does not 
depend upon luck at any stage of 
the game. He goes out looking for 
bees, and for bees only. He knows 
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where to look, where not to look, 
and what to do when he finds the 
bees, all according to the season of 
the year and the lay of the land. 
The easiest time to find a bee-tree 
is early in the spring, or late in the 
fall, because then there is no nec- 
tar for the bees and they will take 
kindly to bait; also, because there 
are no leaves on the trees to inter- 
fere with the hunters vision. O1 
course, it is poor policy to rob a 
beehive in spring, for what honey is 
left will be old, dark colored, and 
not so well flavored as new honey. 
But this is a good time to mark the 
bee-tree for future attack. The 
methods for spring and summer 
hunting are different. I will de- 
scribe them in sequence. 

In the first warm days of spring, 
while there is still snow on the 
ground, a hive may sometimes be 
located by listening for the hum- 
ming of the bees in their cleansing 
flight, and by looking for dead bees 
on the snow, which are brought out 
by the workers in cleaning the 
hive. But, as a rule, it will be nec- 
essary to find where the bees are 
collecting early sweets, or, in default 
of this, to lure them to bait specially 
prepared for the purpose. 

As soon as the sap of the sugar 
maple begins to rise, which may be 
as early as the middle of February 
if the season is forward, but is usu- 
ally later, the bee hunter goes 
among the maples and _birches. 
Wherever a gash or bruise in the 
bark lets the sap ooze out, or 
“bleed,” as he calls it, he may find 
bees at work. The sap flows best 
on a warm day following a freezing 
night. A regular bee hunter will 
purposely wound a number of trees 
in different localities, in anticipa- 
tion of this. Early in March he 
looks for skunk-cabbage, which, by 
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the way, is not the only malodorous 
thing that bees frequent at this sea- 
son. Towards the middle or end 
of March the willow catkins attract 
a buzzing throng. In April the 
beech and some of the maples are 
in bloom and fragrant with sweets. 
Then come the columbine and dicen- 
tra, from which the honey bee 
gathers pollen only, for its tongue 
is too short to reach their nectar as 
the bumblebee’s does. 

If such scouting trips fail, the 
hunter will resort to lures. A back- 
woodsman who has neither honey, 
nor syrup, nor sugar, with which to 
prepare bee bait, will steep corn- 
cobs for a couple of days in what, 
by way of euphemism, he calls 
“sour-bait.” This villainous mess 
he places on stumps in his fields, 
where the bees are almost sure to 
take it for treasure-trove. A nicer 
way to attract them is by roasting 
honey-comb or beeswax. For this 
purpose a piece of tin or a flat stone 
is heated in the fire, and the comb or 
wax is melted on it. Or the hunter 
will set out a bait of honey to which 
a drop of oil of anise has been added. 
Bees will smell either of these en- 
ticing odors for a mile or more. In 
any case, the object is first to cap- 
ture some wild bees as guides. The 
way to manage them after they are 
caught is described below. 

In the late spring, in summer, and 
early in autumn, the bees will hardly 
deign to notice bait that is set out 
for them, for they have plenty of 
fresh nectar to supply their wants. 
In May they forage on the clematis, 
dandelion, sumac, honey locust, and 
tulip or “yellow poplar.” The lo- 
cust bears nectar only at intervals 
of several years; but the big blos- 
soms of the tulip tree are commonly 
rich in it—so rich that sometimes 


the nectar can be dipped out with a 
spoon. That unhappily imported 
weed among our trees, the ailanthus 
or “tree of heaven,” is another 
favorite of the bees, despite its ill- 
smelling blossoms. Through the 
summer months there is almost a 
surfeit of sweets for the honey- 
maker: white clover, raspberry, 
bugloss, milkweed, motherwort, 
mustard, sage, rape, Spanish needle, 
spider-flower, sunflower, willow- 
herb, teasel, goldenrod, and, fav- 
ored of all, the cream-colored 
blossoms of the linden or basswood. 
The West has a famous nectar- 
bearer called the Rocky Mountain 
bee-plant. In the South, the bees of 
the lowlands use the cotton plants; 
those of the mountains, where there 
is a bewildering variety of “honey- 
blossoms,” seek by preference the 
linden and the delightfully aromatic 
bloom of the sour-wood. As sum- 
mer wanes, the bees turn to the flea- 
bane and the aster, and wherever 
there is a buckwheat field they will 
be found in their glory. Later, they 
work in the turnip patches. Some 
of the many species of goldenrod 
yield nectar until well on in Octo- 
ber. 

The equipment for bee hunting 
is very simple. You will need a 
small box or two, some thinned 
honey (or, if that is not to be had, 
then a mixture of molasses and 
water, or thin syrup made from 
sugar), a few pinches of flour in a 
little box or bag, or, preferably, a 
small tube of white paint and a 
camel’s-hair brush. A compass and 
an opera glass should also be taken 
along; and do not omit a lunch, fer 
you are likely to be out all day. 

As for boxes, a couple of half- 
pound candy boxes will do; but it is 
better to make a special box for the 
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purpose. This is merely a light 
wooden box about four inches cube, 
without top or bottom, but with a 
glass slide at the top, working in 
saw-cuts in the sides. About an 
inch below these saw-cuts, and 
parallel with them, are narrow strips 
to support a little feeding tray, 
which is about an inch and a half 
wide, just long enough to fit inside 
the box, and of such height that its 
top will come within a half inch of 
the glass slide. Do not use an old 
cigar box in making the box, for 
bees, like other insects, detest the 
odor of tobacco. Some boxes are 
made with sliding wooden bottoms, 
and others are double, hinged to- 
gether, with a wooden slide be- 
tween; but the simpler one here 
described will do very well. 

The bait should be honey thinned 
with an equal bulk of warm water. 
A four-ounce vial of it is plenty. 
The reason why ordinary thick 
honey will not do so well as the 
diluted mixture is this—You will 
wish to judge, from the time of 
the bees’ flight, how far away the 
bee-tree is. Their time of absence, 
when they are carrying nectar, is 
pretty accurately kaown, for differ- 
ent distances. But honey is much 
thicker, heavier, and more sticky 
than the nectar that bees gather 
from flowers, the latter being little 
more than sweetened water. Con- 
sequently it takes the bees much 
longer to fill up on honey, they 
stagger with it in their flight, and 
it takes longer to discharge their 
Cargo. 

Now, early in the morning of a 
warm, still day, go where there are 
nectar-bearing flowers. The place 
must be at least a mile, and prefer- 
ably two miles, away from any 
farm-house where tame bees are 


kept, or you will be puzzled and 
annoyed by the latter. Choose an 
open glade or hillside, or an old field, 
or a fire-burnt waste where weeds 
and vines have sprung up, but free 
from leafy trees and shrubs, so that 
you can see for a considerable dis- 
tance in all directions, If bees are 
working here, put a little of your 
honey bait in the feeding tray of 
your box, cautiously set the box 
over the first bee that you find on a 
flower, and close the bottom with 
your hand. The bee will buzz up 
against the glass, and will then soon 
seek the honey. Next set the box 
on a stump or other elevation in 
the midst of a clear space. As 
stumps are not always to be found 
where they are most wanted, some 
bee hunters carry with them a staff 
pointed at one end and with a bit of 
shingle tacked to the other end to 
serve as a platform for the box. As 
soon as the bee is hard at work on 
the honey, approach quietly and 
withdraw the glass Aide. Dust 
him slightly with flour, or put a 
bit of paint on his back. Then 
withdraw to one side, get into a 
comfortable reclining position, and 
have your opera-glass ready for 
action. 

As soon as the bee has gorged 
himself he will rise from the bait 
and circle around it in eccentric os- 
cillations, which become larger and 
larger. He is getting his bearings. 
THe circle in which he flies is not 
described about the honey as a cen- 
ter, but the latter is almost on one 
edge of it, the farther edge being 
generally towards his hive. Now he 
mounts higher and higher in an in- 
creasing spiral. Then, so suddenly 
that it takes good-eyes or a glass to 
follow him, he darts off for home. 
Watch him as far as you can, and 
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note the direction of his flight. He 
will not go through the woods, but 
over them, until he comes to the 
tree that contains his hive. If he 
flies toward a farm-house, pay no 
further attention to him, for he is 
a tame bee. In that case, go some- 
where else and begin anew. But if 
he goes to the big woods, look at 
your watch and time his absence. 
You will know him when he returns 
by the mark that you put on him. 
On an average, a bee flies a mile in 
five minutes, and he spends about 
two minutes in the hive, disgorging. 
Bees vary in their flight, but a good 
general rule is to subtract two from 
the number of minutes absent, and 
divide by ten; the quotient is the 
number of miles, or the fraction ot 
a mile, from your stand to the bee- 
tree. The time of the bee’s second 
flight will be a more accurate datum 
than that of the first, because by 
that time he will have established 
his bearings and will go straight to 
and fro. 

The pioneer bee will probably 
come back alone from his first trip. 
Let him fill up and depart as be- 
fore; but now watch the course of 
his flight very closely, for it will be 
a “bee-line” for home. His course 
will be slightly sinuous, but its 
general direction will be straight 
for the hive, unless there is a lake or 
large pond in the way, in which 
case he will probably sway around 
it, since bees, for some _ reason 
known only to themselves, dislike 
to pass over a body of water. Pick 
out some tall or peculiarly topped 
tree, or other prominent object in 
line with his course, take its bear- 
ings by compass, and study it care- 
fully, so that you may recognize 
this landmark thereafter. 

Meantime capture several more 
bees, say half a dozen, and mark 


them and let them go as before. If 
they all go in the same direction 
they belong to the same hive. But 
you may get two or more lines 
working from the same bait. 

After two or three trips, your first 
bee will probably bring some com- 
panions with him from the home 
hive. When you once get a line of 
bees working back and forth it is 
time to bestir yourself. Now you 
can choose between two schools of 
bee hunters: those who cross-line 
from the start, and those who claim 
that this is a waste of time, and that 
no cross-lining should be attempted 
until the hunter has passed beyond 
the treasure tree and finds the bees 
back-tracking. I incline to the latter 
school; but I will describe the 
working methods of both. 

To cross-line at the start, leave 
some bait at your first stand, take 
your box, capture a number of bees, 
cover the top and bottom of the box, 
to exclude light and thus keep them 
quiet, and go away at a right angle 
to the bee-line, about two hundred 
or three hundred yards. Here set 
down your box, uncover, but do not 
open, the top; leave the box alone 
for a minute or two until the bees 
recover from their surprise and be- 
gin feeding; then liberate them, and 
note their course as before. This 
gives you the base of a triangle, the 
apex of which, where the two lines 
of flight converge, is near the hollow 
tree that contains the wild bees’ 
hoard. If you do not see where the 
lines meet, the hive is beyond your 
range of vision. 

Whether you do this or not, as 
soon as you are sure that you can 
follow the line for a considerable 
distance, clean the feeding tray, 
capture a number of bees in the box, 
and take it with you as far as you 
are sure of the course. Then put a 
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little more honey-water in the 
feeder, and start your bees again. 
Thus work progressively toward 
the goal. 

It is not likely that you will find 
the particular tree that you seek by 
merely following the bee-line and 
examining all the trees in the way. 
The door to the hive will probably 
be high up on the trunk, or in a big 
hollow limb. Look for an old 
squirrel hole where the bees fly in 
and out. Sometimes the hives are 
made in fallen trees, or in old 
stumps, but this is exceptional, for 
then they are an easy prey. Bees 
have trouble enough, as it is, from 
squirrels, ‘coons, bears, and other 
climbing marauders, to say nothing 
of men. In searching, it is well to 
remember that bee-trees are seldom 
far from water. 

If the bees that you liberate 
finally turn back on the course, or 
if they do not return to the bait, it 
shows that you have passed the hive 
and must “back-track.” Then make 
two stands close together, only fifty 
to one hundred yards apart, lining 
them carefully. You may now have 
two squads of bees flying from op- 
posite directions into the tree. If 
this fails, take a stand fifty yards off 
to one side (the distance depends 
upon how thick the woods are). 
Examine every tree in the neighbor- 
hood with keen scrutiny. Pour out 
a liberal amount of feed, so as to get 
a large number of bees at work. If 
you still do not fina the bee-tree, 
try again in this place a day or two 
later, or whenever the weather is 
favorable. 

When the hive is found, make a 
blaze on the bark of the tree with 
your knife or hatchet, and cut or 
pencil your initials on it. By the 
law of the woods, which is older 


than legislative enactments, this 
locates your claim. Anyone else 
meddling with the treasure, unless 
it be the owner of the land himself, 
is a trespasser. Unless you are well 
acquainted with this part of the 
woods, be sure to mark your trail 
away from the bee-tree; otherwise 
you may easily miss it on your re. 
turn. Bend forward a bush here 
and there, breaking through the 
stem or branch, but not breaking it 
off. By doing this from you, as you 
go along, the light-colored under 
side of the leaves will face you on 
your return, catching your eye at 
once by their contrast with the sur- 
rounding growths. 

You are now ready to declare 
war. Men who have had much ex- 
perience with bees disdain to wear 
armor; but I would not advise a 
novice to emulate their boldness. 
Get a broad-brimmed hat, such as a 
farmer’s straw hat, and fasten to it 
a head-net of mosquito bar long 
enough to come well down over the 
shoulders. A pair of long gloves 
or gauntlets is needed. Cut two 
sticks five or six feet long, and 
bind to one end of each a ball of 
cotton about as large as a hen’s egg. 
Soak these cotton balls in melted 
sulphur. Get a sharp axe, and some 
pails to receive the honey; also a 
lantern, for your burglarizing is to 
be done at night. If you are not a 
good axeman, take with you a man 
who is. 

When you reach the tree, decide 
which way it should be thrown, and 
attack it on that side. The bees 
will not disturb a man while he is 
felling the tree, for they do not 
realize what is going on. When 
the tree is almost ready to fall, put 
on your mask and gloves. Button 
the former under your coat, or 
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draw it under your suspenders. Tie 
your trousers around the ankles, 
and the gauntlets around your 
wrists. A companion should light 
one of the sulphur balls and have 
it ready; if the tree is hollow at the 
butt, he should light both balls. 
When the tree falls he must quickly 
apply one of the burning sticks to 
the bees’ doorway, and the other to 
the hole in the butt, if there is one. 
The fumes will stupefy the now 
angry insects, or at least enough ot 
them to make the work easier. 
Chop into the tree until you have 
located the honey. It is now that 
the fun begins, for the bees under- 
stand by this time that they are be- 
ing robbed, and the able-bodied 
ones will pounce upon the offenders, 
perhaps rushing upon the axeman 
in a mass so thick that he cannot 
see through his veil and must brush 
the fierce little warriors away. Ona 
cold night they will be less active 
than if the weather is warm. 

Having found the honey, cut 
through the trunk both above and 
below it, split out the slab, and thus 
expose the hoard, being careful not 
to “bleed” the comb. The bees will 
now stop fighting and will bend 
every energy to the work of carry- 
ing away all of the honey that they 
can, storing it in some hastily 
chosen retreat. You may now help 
yourself without fear of renewed 
attack. 

Backwoodsmen, when they have 
no sulphur, use a smudge of punky 
wood or of moist leaves, the acrid 
smoke of which suffocates the bees 
or renders them helpless for the 
time. Having no mosquito netting 
to protect their faces, they some- 
times smear themselves with to- 
bacco juice, or with water in which 
tobacco stems have been steeped, 
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this being “death and destruction” 
to insects. In any case they take 
chances boldly. Bees respect cour- 
age, but are quick to detect a winc- 
ing timidity and give it its deserts. 
If, in spite of precautions, you are 
stung, apply some honey to the 
spot. Wet clay, oil of sassafras, 
ammonia, or onion juice, will also 
relieve the pain and swelling; but 
honey is at hand, and it is about as 
good a remedy as any. 

If, for any reason, you do not 
wish to fell the bee-tree, climb up 
to the hive, slab off one side of the 
hollow, cut out the comb, and let it 
down in a bucket. It takes an ex- 
pert axeman to do this. A tree of 
ordinary size can be ascended by — 
putting on climbers with longer 
spikes than those used by telegraph 
linemen, and then taking a green 
withe of hickory, which is passed 
around the trunk, one end being 
held in each hand. This kind of 
work must be done in the day-time. 

If you wish to capture the bees 
themselves, fix the brood-combs 
(those containing pollen or “bee- 
bread’) about the right distance 
apart in a bucket or basket, and set 
this to one side. The bees will col- 
lect about them, after their panic is 
over, and when darkness begins to 
fall they may be carried home. 

The amount of honey in a tree 
may vary from almost nothing to a 
hundred pounds or more. There is 
record of 264 pounds being taken 
from one tree. Bees work with 
great rapidity when there is a good 
supply of nectar, and will fill a hive 
in a short time. Basswood bloom 
may be placed at the head of all 
honey-producing plants. The apiar- 
ist Root says that during a period 
of twenty-two years he never knew 
basswood to fail to yield nectar, the 
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shortest season yielding for three 
days, and the longest twenty-nine. 
In one of his hives the bees stored 
sixty-six pounds of basswood honey 
in three days. Ten pounds a day 
was the best recorded from clover. 
John Burroughs has stated that 
there is no difference in flavor be- 
tween wild honey and tame. I 
think this is misleading. Of course 
there is no difference in regions 
where wild and tame bees gather 
nectar from the same sources; but 
in the wilderness, where bees can 
forage only on the blossoms of wild 
plants and trees, with no access to 
fields and orchards, the honey has 
a distinct flavor of its own, a “wild 
tang,” as different from that of tame 
honey as the flavor of old-fashioned 
maple sugar is from that of the 
modern adulterated or “refined” 
article. To my taste the honey of 
the wilderness is as much to be pre- 
ferred as is the honest, kettle-boiled 
sugar of the bush. The bouquet of 
honey varies, of course, according to 
the kind of nectar sipped by its 
makers. The minty flavor of the 
linden is quite distinct from that of 
sour-wood honey. Surely anyone 
can distinguish buckwheat honey 
from that which comes from the 
clover field. As a rule, wild honey 
has a peculiarly pungent taste, not 
so cloyingly sweet as tame honey, 
and it is generally dark colored. 
Honey gathered from the bloom 
of the mountain laurel, or from 
catalpa or catawba trees, is more or 
less poisonous to human beings, 
though not to the bees. Root says 
that it causes symptoms similar to 
those exhibited by men who are 
dead drunk; or, in less violent cases, 
a tingling all over, indistinct vision 
(caused by dilation of the pupils), 
an empty, dizzy feeling of the head, 


and an intense nausea that is not 
relieved by vomiting. The effects 
may not entirely wear off for two 
or three days. We may recall that 
the Ten Thousand of Xenophon 
were made ill by laurel honey. Here 
where I am, in the Smoky Moun- 
tains of North Carolina, there are 
great wastes of laurel and rhododen- 
dron, forming impenetrable thickets 
locally known as “hells.” I doubt 
if there is anywhere else in the 
world such a profusion of laurel, or 
such a wonderful bloom of it in 
summer. Yet I have not heard of a 
case of poisoned honey in this 
region. Doubtless this is due to the 
profusion of other nectar-bearing 
trees and plants in the southern 
Appalachians. Bees will not work 
on laurel when there is plenty of 
basswood and tulip and sour-wood. 

Beeswax is prepared by breaking 
up the honey-comb and pressing out 
the honey. Then boil the comb for 
some time in a small quantity of 
water, and squeeze it through 
coarsely woven cloth. The wax, 
having run through the cloth, is 
then collected and cooled in moulds. 

There is an element of luck in bee 
hunting, and a spice of small adven- 
ture, that entitle it to rank among 
field sports. One must match his 
wits against the superior agility of 
the game; he must keep his eyes 
skinned, follow a long chase, per- 
haps, and risk the stings of conflict 
if he would enjoy the sweets of vic- 
tory. The most unlucky thing that 
can happen is to spend half a day 
pursuing bees and then line them up 
to some farmer’s hives. As Robin- 
son’s Uncle Jerry said: “I’ve lined 
bees nigh onto three mild, an’ when 
a feller ’s done that, an’ fetches up 
agin a tame swarm in someb’dy’s do’ 
yard, it makes him feel kinder 
ainble-cropped.” 
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Mother 


By M. 


There’s one thing ‘at she says, I mind 
The worst of all. I always care— 
But there ’aint nothin’ I can’t bear 

’Cept when she says so pale an’ kind, 
“Some day you'll ’member this again, 
P’raps you won’t have mother then.” 


But I don’t care how hard you try, 
"Less you're a little wooden boy, 
You're gotter go out an’ enjoy 

Yourself, ‘ergettin’ bye and bye, 

An’ whoop ’er up, an’ do your stunt, 
An’ get all dirty down the front. 


Some times I wake up sudden, when 
It’s awful dark, an’ I’m in bed, 
An’ wonder maybe if she’s dead, 

Because I’m “ ’memberin’ it again,” 
An’ I go in and stroke her sleeve, 
An’ listen till I hear her breeve. 


This afternoon when Tom an’ me 
Purtended we had got to beg, 
I tored my trowsers, so my leg 

Would double way up to my knee— 
I yelled, as she come down the yard, 
“Don’t say it, mother, spank me hard.” 


But after I was spanked, an’ et 
My bread an’ water, an’ had prayed, 
Mother she just come in an’ stayed, 
An’ I kept thinkin’, as she set, 
“Some day you'll ’member this again, 
P’raps you won't have mother then.” 
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Concerning Playbills 


By Epwarp R. Byram 


HE collection of playbills, 
souvenirs of theatrical events 
and programs of dramatic and 

lyric performances has of late years 
assumed extensive and important 
dimensions, and ranks with the col- 
lection of rare books, autographs 
and postage stamps. There are 
hundreds, possibly thousands of 
collectors in this field in all parts of 
the country, especially in the larger 
cities, and the results of their quests, 
whether extensive or limited, are 
treasured as almost beyond value 
to their owners. To them a rare 
program is a prize, and a special 
souvenir a nugget. It may surprise 
a person not familiar with the sub- 
ject to be told that there are many 
individual collections in New York, 
Boston and Chicago which repre- 
sent a commercial value of thous- 
ands of dollars, and to duplicate 
which would be next to impossible. 
Some of these owners have been 
scouring and hunting and adding to 
their collections for long years. 
With means at command, and ways 
and opportunities of pursuing their 
favorite fad, not afforded the com- 
mon layman, they have brought to- 
gether collections of great value and 
exceeding interest. 

In the more advanced and exten- 
sive class of collectors can be placed 
the late Augustin Daly, the late 
Thos. J. McKee, Evert Jansen Wen- 
dell, A. M. Palmer, Sol Smith 


Russell, Judge Arnold, Brander 
Matthews, Allston Brown, Lau- 
rence Hutton and Alfred Becks of 
New York, the late Frederick W. 
French, the late James H. Brown, of 
Malden, the late Lucius Poole and 
G. P. Fisher, of Boston. Though 
these gentlemen are among the 
principals, there are hundreds of 
others who have made limited col- 
lections, many of them young ama- 
teurs, ignorant of the difficulties 
they are endeavoring to master. 
There are also hundreds of collec- 
tors in England and Germany. 
Collectors of theatre programs 
differ widely in motives, tastes and 
desires. Some, desiring complete 
collections, endeavor to procure a 
bill of each change of performance 
as it occurs; others only care for the 
reminders of the entertainments at 
which they were present; others 
still for benefits or special perform- 
ances or occasions noting some 
peculiar or important event, such as 
an anniversary or jubilee perform- 
ance; others still for different casts 
of some favorite or popular star in 
repertory; some there are who seek 
only openings of new theatres, new 
seasons, new plays, first appear- 
ances and debuts. Different casts 
of Shakspearian or other standard 
plays appeal to some as a specialty. 
The value of a playbill is, like 
most everything else, dependent 
upon its rarity, the occasion that it 


Nors. The programmes reproduced are: The bill at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, on the night of .he assassina-_ 
tion of President Lincoln; Edwin Booth’s debut at the Boston Museum; Ch ries Fletcher’s farewell bill at the How 
ard, Boston; Edwia Forrest's last night at the Globe, Boston; ‘The Drunkard,” the Boston Museum’s first success’ 
and a Covent Garden relic of 1814, with the appearance of Miss O’ Neill. 
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CLAY FORD 


Friday Evening. April 14th, 1865 


BENEFIT! 


LAST NIGHT 


THE AUTHORESS AND ACTRESS, 


MR. JOHN DYOTT 
MR 


R. HARRY HAWK. 
TOM TAYLOR'S CELEBRATED ECCENTRIC COMEDY, 


4 Americn by Mice Keune and performed by 


age 
OUR AMERICAN 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 154, 


BENEFIT of Miss JENNIE GOURLAY 
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notes, and its physical condition. 
An ordinary program of to-night’s 
performance at any theatre could 
‘be had for the asking, with little 
trouble and no cost, but let a person 
attempt to procure a bill of ten or 
five years, or even five months ago, 
and a different condition of things 
presents itself. With diligent search 
and the expenditure of much time 
and money success might reward 
one’s efforts, but the chances are de- 
cidedly against it. 

To the majority of theatre goers 
a bill of the play becomes of no 
value immediately upon its having 
fulfilled its mission as a guide to the 
performance at hand, at the conclu- 
sion of which, and often before, it is 
dropped to the floor, and its next 
home is the waste barrel. As a 
test of this statement the writer on 
one occasion after a performance in 
a theatre with which he was then 
connected counted the thrown away 
programs, when it was found that 
over eleven hundred of the fifteen 
hundred given out were cast aside 
during or at the conclusion of the 
entertainment. 

An ordinary program may sud- 
denly assume an interest or value 
without any warning or previous 
idea that it would be so. Actors are 
human, and are subjected to the 
same liabilities and misfortunes as 
other people. A death or a perma- 
nent injury on the stage (and there 
are records of many) would pre- 
clude the possibility of an actor ap- 
pearing again in public. The last 
announcement of his name as an ac- 
tor if he or she was at all prominent 
makes the bill suddenly one of im- 
portance and interest. And if the 
actor is a Booth, Forrest, Irving or 
Cushman, it becomes doubly so. 
There are many instances of this 
kind. 
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So with the theatre. There is an 
old superstition that all playhouses 
are destined sooner or later to be 
destroyed by fire (which happily is 
not verified by the facts). But in 
case a theatre meets with such a 
disaster the program of its last per- 
formance is a document to be de- 
sired and preserved by collectors as 
a memento of the occasion. The 
same rule applies to theatres aban- 
doned to other purposes. Goodly 
sums have frequently been paid for 
such programs, and they are always 
in request by collectors. 

The giving away of souvenirs on 
special occasions has for years been 
in vogue by theatre managers, 
especially in the large cities, Some 
of these mementoes have been truly 
works of art, and of intrinsic value, 
aside from noting the event which 
they are intended to observe. On 
one occasion, several years since, 
Augustin Daly gave away many 
hundreds of solid silver bricks, all 
valued at over a dollar each, to the 
attendants at a special performance 
of the “Big Bonanza.” This might 
have influenced Comedian Florence 
to have especially minted a lot of sil- 
ver dollars, with the effigies of him- 
self and wife on the obverse side, 
while on the reverse was the 
achievements of the “Mighty Dol- 
lar.” These were free gifts to pa- 
trons. The Frohman Brothers were 
persistent and prolific givers of 
souvenirs of an elaborate character 
on many special performances at 
the Madison Square Theatre, and a 
- complete set of those programs and 
souvenirs would make quite a mu- 
seum, the value of which would be 
hundreds of dollars to a collector. 

Boston has done its full share in 
this line. Managers Rich, Stetson, 
McCarty and Schoeffel have con- 
tributed largely to the stores of the 


collectors, and with some beautiful 
specimens, all of which commem- 
orated some important event in 
their theatre’s history, or the success 
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of some dramatic or musical produc- 
tion. 

The endeavors of many young 
collectors to obtain specimens of 
souvenir programs, especially those 
which are “for ladies only,” are 
often peculiar and strenuous. All 
sorts of schemes and subterfuges 
are resorted to, often with success, 
for managers as a rule are consider- 
ate to the ambitious and deserving 
in this specialty. It is evident at 
the outset that the event which calls 
for souvenirs will be perpetuated by 
the collector, and the circumstance 
which it commemorates will thus 
be permanently recorded. 

Artists of high reputation are 
often employed to originate designs, 
and some exquisite specimens have 
been evolved. Books, engravings, 
photography, fancy papers, silk, 
satin, glass, wood, and even pottery 
and bronze have entered into the 
manufacture of souvenir programs, 
many of them elaborate and of 
great excellence. One of the most 
unique recalled by the writer was 
a model of a scene in “Fritz,” in 
which Joseph Emmet was shown 
carrying the little child on his 
shoulders. This was made of card- 
board, colored to correspond with 
the full-sized scene.. 

In parts of Europe, notably in 
England and Germany, theatre play- 
bills, particularly those of old dates, 
are looked upon as an element to 
practical education, in that they are, 
in a measure, brief chronicles of the 
times, and as such fulfil a mission 
for good. 

Museums and libraries are con- 
tinuous customers of playbills, but 
their purchases are usually in sets 
or seasons. The Lenox, Astor and 
Mercantile Libraries of New York, 
the Boston Public Library, Boston 
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Atheneum, and Bostonian Society 
contain collections of much value 
for purposes of reference, and are 
daily consulted. 

Though but about one hundred 
and fifty years have passed since 
programs have come into use, there 
are very many of the earlier issues 
that are exceedingly rare, and were 
specimens offered for sale, they 
would command a large price. Of 
Schiller’s noted tragedy of the 
“Robbers,” first produced at the 
Mannheim Theatre, Germany, in 
1788, there are but two programs in 
existence, one in the theatre library 
and the other in the collection of a 
nobleman in Berlin. These two bills 
are original copies, but differ in 
that one contains the explanation of 
the play, while the other is without 
it. Neither could be bought at any 
price. 

There are many valuable Amer- 
ican bills, one held in the highest 
esteem by collectors being that of 
Ford’s Theatre, Washington on the 
night of President Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation in April, 1865. Several of these 
mementos have been sold by 
dealers at fifty dollars each which is 
about the market price for either of 
the two kinds used on that occasion. 
It was recently reported that a 
prominent actress (who was a col- 
lector as well) paid sixty dollars for 
a bill of Edwin Booth’s debut at the 
Boston Museum fifty-six years ago. 


Single old programs of debuts of Pare 


noted stars, important events, big 
benefits and farewells sell for a dol- 
lar and upwards. 

Special and odd programs are 
always sought for by collectors. By 
this is meant those performances 
outside and independent of the 
regular entertainment in progress 
at the time of its occurrence, such 
as the Actor’s Fund and Elks enter- 


with Appropriate Seenery, Costumes sad Appointments, sad the followin, 
EXCELLENT DISTRIBUTION OF CHARACTERS: 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU, Mr. EDWIN FORREST 
B. Saeridan 


Steur de Mr. im Steart 
ageect.. “ Jennings 
Sr. Bewtand 
none Mr. @. Sherman 
Courtiers, Pages, achasiers, and Attend 

aats, by namecroas Aa 


GLADIATOR, 


be given of the Revival af the Mest  Pre@action of 


OGE:! 


EXTRAQRDINARY ATTRACTION ! 
Second Week of the Engagement 
CARDINAL DUKE DE RICHELIEU 
CONSPIRACY! 


TWELFTH TIME THIS SEASON. 


Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden 
This prefent MonDAy, December 12, 1814, 


Will be Orwar's Tragedy 


Venice Preserved. 


The. Duke of Venice by Mr. CRESWELL, 
Priult by Mr. EGERTON, Bedamar by Mr. BARRY MORE 
Jafer by Mr. CONWAY, 
Pierre by Mr. YOUNG, — 
Renault by Mr CHAPMAN, Spinofa b Mr CLAREMONT 
Elliot by Mr HAMERTON, T ot li by Mr KING, 
Mezzana by Mr. NORRIS, Durand by Mr? GRANT 
Captain of the Guard by Mr Jet eries, Officer by Mr Treby 
Belvidera “by O'NEILL, 


After which (for the Last Time but Onc) 


Timour theTartar 


Timou Mr. FARLEY, 
Agib,. Mafter CHAP AN, Mr. FAWCETT, 
Abdalac Mr. King, Bermeddin Mr. Treby, Oar Mr. Jeffernes, Qrafmin Mr. Howell 
Mr, Ricner, Savballat, Me. Captam of the Efcort, Mr. Davis 
Seluma by Mifs MATTHEWS, Litka b 1 LISTON, 
Zorilda by Mr. H. JOHNS 
Tarilars, 

. Banks, Brown, Edgecombe, Goodwin, Grant, Griffiths, Heath, Jeffkins, Louis 
Macdohald, Powers, Sacjant, Sibley, Thurfton, Yarnold, &c. ——Mefd. Bradwell, 

Bologua, Heath, Louis, Ryall, a Standen, W atts, 


Andrews, Bath, Cooper, Cordell, Davies, EL. Davies, Fagan, Hall, Harris, 
odfon, Holford, Kelly, Lane, Paul, ‘Smith, Tate, Tie ca right, &e. 


"Te ore ly informed ih 
“The. arrangements have been made meet, yin fome the unpre- 
cedented applications for the performances of 


Miss O'NEILL, 

this Evening the wil: act the cliaraéter of BELVIDERA—on Wednefday. the will 
Fiast Time in of Mrs. Beverley in the Tragedy of The 
AMESTER—on Friday, ISABELLA—adnd JULIET on Monday next. 
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Tomorrew, in Jutrus Casanz—On Thurfday, Convoraxvs— 
and on Tue/day the (OY define) 
ich will pelitively be the laft night of his uring thes efgagement. 
7. No Orders can be ad 


Favee called The KING andthe DUKE; or, WHICH is WITICH? 
ving been teceived out with peals of laughter ard ap daufe, 
will’be — and Monduy excepted. 
‘omory 
by Mr. KEMBLE, t fwe of his engagement.) 


Shak/perd s of RIVLANUS. Toriolanus by Mr. KEMBLE 
With the daft New ) FOREST of BONDY; or, the Doo of Moxrareis. 
On Friday, Oper ISABELLA. Biron, Mr. YOUNG. 
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Boston Museum, 


AND GALLERY OF FIND ARTS, 


Corner ot Tremont and 


Stage Manager, Wh, 


a ~ PPL ~ 


‘Tas ne new Moral and Domesue Drema, of great expreesly for the 


THE DRUNEARD! Or the Fallen Saved! 


t Mese, com and arra T. | 
the well known Artis, he ‘ 

C. and Gee 


The PIECE ARRANGED and DIRECTED by Wr SMITH. 
ja consequence of the length of the “Drama, ‘Ro other: piece will be perfermed 


On MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 26th, 1844, 
And Every Bvening till Further Notice! 


be produced, after many wooks of preparstion, new Moral and Domestic Drama, in & parts, vated the 


OR, THE FALLEN SAVED! 


tothe ORIGINAL OVERTURE, composed ond arranged by T. COMER. 


Apane 
Mac. Ww. 


EDVARD MIDDLETON, Me wv. Lawyer CRIDAS, Mr G. WYATT 
Od Me MERRITT. AMDEN ©. GERMON 
Ol4 « Mr LOCKS Parmer GATE Mr THOMPSON 
MESSENGER, ADAMS Parmer STEVENS, MrG. HOWARD 
AD. LANDLORD, ‘ Mr LOCKE. 
“OF FICE, Mc J. ADAMS. ARKEEPER, Mr OGDEN 
MEN 3, Master F NEWLAND, « Maser PHILLIPS 
Formers, Watchin on, Loafers, by Autliaries, MARTY WILSON, Mr G. C. GERMON, 
Widow WILSON, Mrs WOODWARD Mas SPINDLE Mre J. REID. 
AGNES DOW FON, (a Mamsac,) Muse COAD- JULIA MIDDLETON, Mise A. PHILLIPS, 
EATIENCE DEAN TC Mee BUNT ONES, Rees 
SALLY L ©. FO! 
ANY, Min PHILLIPS. Female Villagers, Millaers, 


Scene. Aaterior of the Widow's Cottage. Bartholomew. 
Landscape and Weed. Certs. Scene3. Mandsome Chamber. 


The Bridal Had happy par 
VILLAGE DANCE aad TABLEAT. 
An interval of sayera! years supposed wo cocur the First and Seowad Parle. 


Sécoc 1. Mies Spiadie’s Hduse. Tic Consult Scene 2. Landscapé. The Doubs 
Scene. VILLAGE BAR BOOM. Bartholomew. The Temploton. 


4. Landscape. Scene & The Death and the Departur . 


Gent 1. View, PHREILEIPS PLACE ond COURT STREET. Dartholomee 
The FORGERY The RE 
Scene 2. OTREET. Curt 
Scene 2. A well kaowe Bar Reem. Curls. Scene 4 ‘School Street. 
Scene 6. Wretched Attic in Aun Street. 


Sceve 1. Landscape. Th The Disclosure and the Strolegem 
2 Lam@ecape. The Detection! 
The rightfel Heir has got bis own. 
The Confession! The 
Scene Last. COTTAGE OF 
“Home Home HAPPINESS! the result of 


TEMPERANCE, PURITY and LOVE! 
Museum opéa for Visitors from wa "M. to 10, P.M. 
Pictureg@allerys opens opens at Overture commences 


tainments and events 
of a similar character. 
The more important the 
event the more valu- 
able and interesting the 
program which gives 
its details. In this cat- 
egory can be classed 
the playbill which was 
used on the occasion of 
the Edwin Adams ben- 
efit at the Boston Thea- 
tre on the morning of 
October 31, 1877, when 
the elder Sothern 
brought his company 
from New York, played 
the “Crushed Trage- 
dian,” and speeded 
back to New York 
where he again acted 
the same night. The 
program used was a 
special one, and not the 
regular housebill. The 
same rarity prevails 
with the program of the 
Murdoch benefit, which 
was a small four-page 
booklet with a portrait. 
And there are scores, if 
not hundreds of bills of 
this class of entertain- 
ments, which would be 
difficult if not impossi- 
ble to procure. 

All programs of the 
openings of theatres 
have, naturally, an un- 
usual and special value, 
and a single specimen 
of this class would 
trouble the collector to 
find on sale. Young 
amateur collectors and 
sometimes old ones, 
make ‘the mistake of 
supposing they can fill 
gaps in their files by 


ver 
Scene 6. FANEUIL MALL «wi DOCK SQUARE. Corti: 
The Drunkard sad the Wetghmca. The Wrong Man. The Struggle. The CAPTURE 
PART rv. 
Scene 1. Arch end Balldiag, MdwWicy Street. Berthelones. 
The Outcast snd The Landiord. . Despair and Suicide. A Friend HOPE! 
Scone 2. THE MALL «od WINTER 
The Old Maid and The Lawyer. The Gewese. The 
Scenes 3. School Street. Scene 4 Remcelaw's Mouse. 
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pickups and driblets. But they 
find after a while that the im- 
portant items of their quest are still 
in the want column, and not for 
them. 

Foreign programs and those 
used in the Confederate states dur- 
ing the Rebellion, as well as in the 
camps of the two armies are sub- 
jects for the collector. Likewise 
are college and open-air entertain- 
ments on lawns or hotel piazzas, or 
barns. The programs of the royal 
“command” performances in Eng- 
land are considered nuggets by the 
more exclusive collectors. But few 
of these are printed, generally on 
satin or fancy cardboard. One bill 
of a royal performance at King Ed- 
ward’s palace recently sold in Bos- 
ton for twenty-five dollars. 

One specialist, a New York ad- 
mirer of Richard Mansfield, is said 
to have a complete set of bills of 
that actor’s performances since he 
became a star. Such a set, as might 
be supposed, though only of recent 
dates, would be of exceptional value, 
and would sell for almost any sum 
the owner chose to demand. 

The great collection of James 
Brown of Malden, which Libbie 
sold a while ago, contained over 
180,000 playbills, many of them 
exceedingly rare and choice. As a 
collector, Brown was indefatigable, 
and had money to gratify his taste 
and desires, giving up business that 
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he might devote his time and atten- 
tion to the fad. The sale brought 
buyers from all over the country, 
most of the New York collectors 
coming over in person, and buying 
freely. Many of the complete sets, 
as: well as rare single specimens 
were disposed of at good prices. 
There was a small fortune in the 
aggregate sale. 

An illustration of program collect- 
ing is shown in the fact that a set of 
bills in which the late William War- 
ren was the chief feature was 
gathered by Lucius Poole of Bos- 
ton, and was sold by that gentle- 
man for five hundred dollars, the 
purchaser coming from New York 
for the purpose. It was in the form 
of a splendidly bound book, and 
contained a bill of about every play 
in which Mr. Warren appeared from 
his debut to his retirement. There 
were also scores of photographs of 
Warren in and out of character, and 
much letter press matter relating to 
the great comedian. A large por- 
tion of the work was skilfully in- 
laid. It is doubtful if this book 
could be duplicated for twice five 
hundred dollars. Mr. Poole also 
made another book of programs in 
which the late Mrs. M. A. Vincent 
appeared, with the story of her life, 
portraits, etc., similar to the Warren 
book. This was recently disposed 
of for a large sum at the sale of Mr. 
Poole’s collection. 


| 
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An Isle of the Sea 


By Grace Le Baron 


“Tt's a snug little Island 
A right little, tight little Island.”—Dibdin. 


EMI-ANNUALLY, at least, the 
Island of Nantucket, our “‘beau- 
tiful Isle of the sea,” is foremost 

in the public eye. It first attracts us 
when the ice embargo shuts it away 
from the outside world, when its 
harbor is filled with enormous cakes 
of floating ice which imperil naviga- 
tion, when Winter literally holds it 
in its icy grasp; and again, when 
in summer dress, it woos the 
“stranger” to visit its shores and to 
listen to its surf, beating on the 
sandy beach. 


— 


FRONT VIEW OF HOUSE OF HENRY M. UPHAM 
OF BOSTON, SHOWING ITS ANTIQUITY 


Despite all the talk about its 
“freeze ups” of later days, the one of 
1779 must go down into history as 
unequalled, commencing, so tradi- 
tion says, in December, and closing 
the harbor without intermission all 
winter. To-day, there is the tele- 
graph and the Marconi wireless to 
mitigate, and the stories of depriva- 
tions of Nantucket folk, as now so 
often told, only subject the fairy- 
story tellers to jest; for the people of 
Nantucket prepare for winter,just as 
a trayeller prepares for his journey, 
and news from the absent is the only 
thing actually missed by them. In- 
deed the inhabitants go so far as to 
say, that it is these winter days, 
when they are thus shut in together, 
which are the pleasantest, for then 
they have time “to get acquainted” 
as they call it. 

jut to the “stranger” (the only 
word which should be eliminated 
from a Nantucket dictionary, as be- 
ing, to say the least, uncomplimen- 
tary to those who visit its shores 
year in and year out) the glorious 
summer time presents it at its best. 
Its atmosphere is then unequalled, 
unless it be by the winter air of 
those farther away Islands of the 
Bermudas. There is a balminess in 
its breezes,—a healing balminess,— 
which brings convalescence to the 
invalid. Nature seems to have 
taken from its winds the harshness 
of many seashore resorts and given 
to them a healing power. 

The island has its history, as have 
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FRONT VIEW OF MRS. DAVID NEVINS RESIDENCE 


we all; and history says that the 
ever-enterprising Bartholomew Gos- 
nold, in 1602, did sight the highest 
point of the Island where Sankaty 
Lighthouse now sheds its warning 
light for the mariner; and that later 
one Thomas Mayhew and others 
were given its ownership, and still 
later, that this same Thomas May- 
hew did transfer his right to those 
whose descendants still inhabit the 
Island—one Thomas Macy being 
the first settler—for, as tradition 
tells it, “thirty pounds current” and 
two beaver hats,—one for himself 
and one for his good wife;’ but 
alas! rumor does not say the style 
chosen for Mrs. Mayhew, whether 
trimmed with birds of plumage as 
the sea gull or the plover, or the 
floating seaweeds for which the 
Island is noted. 

A bargain it certainly was which 
has thus secured for “generations 
yet unborn” such a home, and were 
Mr. Fields living to-day, he would 
never venture to say “Nantucket’s 
sunk,” and “old Ma’am Hacket’s 
garden” would share the honors 
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with a very live Island town and 
suburbs, which, year by _ year, 
beckons to its children from the 
North, South, East and West. 

And geography tells us that it is 
an Island thirty miles out at sea; 
and it is this latter fact, the fact 
that it zs out at sea, which has been 
one of its greatest attractions, and 
which has, despite its spasmodic 
isolations, called from all points of 
the compass, those who visit its 
shores, and troll, summer after sum- 
mer, for the blue-fish and who 


‘walk its moors and gather its flora. 


But the Island is a public benefac- 
tor, as well as a playground, when 
the warning of the bell buoy off the 
bar is heeded :— 


“Ship ahoy! it cries in danger, 
And so be thou art a stranger 

To this coast, be still a ranger. 
Fill thy white sails— 

Death claims these shoals!” 


Still another messenger meets the 
mariner at Great Point Light, while 
Sankaty still again adds its final 
word of warning and of blessing :— 
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<3 ‘Aye Aye!’ the sailor cries, as from afar 

y warning comes; ‘Unwind the cable 
chain ! 

Stand by the anchor, lads. See! shoal and 


r. 
And by thy light, the morning breaks 
again, 
O light o’ Sankaty. 
“’Cross Sconset’s plains to Monomoy’s 
calm height, 
The balmy breezes do thy praises tell; 
And fair Wauwinet, sHrouded for the night, 


Calls to Coatue in thy care—‘All is well,’ 
O light o’ Sankaty. 


“One — glance—a thousand souls are 
ost; 
One careless thought and Death 
Kingdom claims. 
This thou dost ken—and ships when tem- 
pest tossed 
Cry unto thee, above all other names,— 
O light o’ Sankaty. 


thy 


“Praise God for thee whose light is always 
trimmed 
O light o’ Sankaty.” 


Thus can it be said that its coast, 
though surrounded by danger, is 
prepared for danger as_ well, 
although disasters happen neverthe- 
less. 


Time was when Nantucket was 


PEAR 


ISLE OF THE SEA 


PIAZZA OF MRS. DAVID NEVINS’ RESIDTNCE 
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foremost in the whaling industry, 
and there are still those left who 
compare its past with its present, 
calling to mind that in 1841 alone, 
twenty-nine ships were fitted out; 
but prosperity comes not always in 
the same general line, and the town 
has little need of living on its past, 
for the present makes it the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. Nor can it live 
upon its present alone; but it can 
and does look forward to a future 
equally ennobling, and, if statistics 
tell aright of the past—that future 
will be as lucrative. 

To-day, venerable, white-haired 
sea captains sit around in what is 
called the “Captain’s room,” and 
revel in telling,—shall we say—‘“fish 
stories?” True there may be ro- 
mance in some, but facts prevail; 
and facts tell of the loaded vessels 
entering outside the harbor where 
now the sail-boat and the steam- 
yacht signal their coming into port. 
Indeed, some there are to-day on 
the Island who treasure the silver 
dollar which was, in their boyhood 
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‘days, their reward for announcing 
the incoming of some whale-ship, 
loaded with its barrels of sperm oil, 
and which was given them by the 
waiting wife on the housewalk, who 
had watched for days, ay, for weeks, 
for the absent husband, Aer Captain, 
whose “absence had made the heart 
grow fonder.” 

Nantucket wives of old well de- 
serve to be called heroines, for 
oftentimes, voyages counted not 
only two long years, but twice two 
years, and, as an inheritance, these 
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lowering flag shows that another 
kind of life is led in Nantucket than 
of yore, and that “the tackling of a 
sperm whale” has had to give way 
to the pleasure-seekers after blue- 
fish and sharks. 

There is one word which Nan- 
tucketers, “as to the manner born,” 
resent, and that is the word 
“quaint”; and yet the little Island 
would lose much of its interest with- 
out this very word, for what would 
it be without its “Stone Alley,” its 
“Plumb lane,” and its quaintest of 


HOUSE OF WILLIAM BARNES, 


women have handed down to their 
children nobleness of character, even 
though the sentimental has had to 
give way to the practical, and good 
housewives have had to prevail 
amongst its women. 

Gradually, the whale industry de- 
creased, and now all is changed, for 
such leviathans no more enter its 
port, but pretty sail-boats, filled 
with their merry crews, or some 
pretentious steam-yacht drops an- 
chor, and the sunset gun with its 
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all villages, the suburbs of the town 
itself, Siasconset, or more familiarly 
spoken of, as ‘“Sconset.” Even 
there fashion has intruded, but 
there are still leit some of the li tle, 
low houses where one has to crawl 
up to bed, much as one has to climb 
a ship’s ladder. And quaint cus- 
toms prevail; such as the curfew 
ringing, the town crier’s call of the 
“meat auction,” or the sale of house- 
hold goods. But its quaint people 
are fast dying out (more’s the pity!) 
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and Nantucket people of to-day, 
who follow the newer ways, are in 
the majority. 

To see Nantucket at her best, 
visitors must follow the ‘sound of 
the bell buoy off the bar, round 
Brant Point on a summer day, and 
it is an easy matter to believe that 
a city and not a town welcomes their 
waiting eyes. The surf beats upon 
the white, sandy beach and tosses 
itself playfully across the jetty. 
\lerry bathers dip themselves in the 


comers choose the Cliff overlooking 
the ocean, where they can “see their 
ships come in,” but the town has 
everywhere some representative of 
wealth and fashion. Yes, and like 
Boston, it has its “water side,” for 
Orange Street overlooking the har- 
bor, counts much wealth and solid 
aristocracy. From here across the 
harbor, one looks over at Wauwi- 
nets peaceful beach, and Sankaty 
flashes its revolving light. Mono- 
moy, another settled district of the 
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waters, which are ten degrees 
warmer than on the North or South 
shore. The moors, or more prop- 
erly called “commons,” show every 
color of the rainbow in their varied 
flora, and the air seems to breathe 
new life to all. 

It would be difficult to say where 
was the real aristocratic part of the 
town; and even the annual summer 
visitor is disposed to disclaim mak- 
ing it a fashionable resort, although 
desirous of welcoming only the 
better element. Some of the newer 


town, shows its sun-lit roofs in the 
distance, and Coatue’s long stretch 
of sand calls to the idle visitor. 

Pass up the main street with its 
avenue of trees, and one passes pre- 
tentious houses even of the olden 
times. Side by side are the three 
brick dwelling houses once ten- 
anted by the three Starbuck bro- 
thers, still talked of, wealthy ship 
owners of those days, when the men 
used the harpoon and the -women 
used the distaff. 

The Old Mill on a side street be- 
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yond is shown to the visitor as a 
relic of olden times—built in 1746— 
and was recently bought and pre- 
sented by a Bostonian to the His- 
torical Society. The Soldiers’ mon- 
ument in the open square records 
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KENSINGTON COTTAGE, SHOWING ITS WREATH 
OF ENGLISH IVY. OWNED BY MR. 
EDWARD ISAM OF CLEVELAND 


.the names of those who died for 
‘their country with that same 
bravery, inherited from those same 
mothers of old who cared for their 
families and paced the housewalk 
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in patient waiting for the absent 
captain, who, as the song goes, was 
“striking a sperm whale.” It is 
said that twenty-nine Nantucket 
boys sefved under Paul Jones on 
the Bon Homme Richard. 

As before said, there is no true 
aristocratic part of the town. 
Wealth is represented everywhere, 
when the moors, or commons put 
on their summer dress of florz. 
Boston boasts its complement cf 
residents, for within a stone’s throw, 
one might almost say, are three 
Boston “boys,” so to speak. One, 
Mr. Sydney Chase of the banking 
house of Chase & Barstow, has 
chosen his home on Main Street 
and preserved the antiquity of the 
old houses which he has thrown 
into one, and, in dull red garb, it 
stands as an example of old-time 
days. Mr. Richard Elkins of the 
brokers’ firm of George C. Brooks & 
Co., occupies his family homestead, 
and Mr. Henry M. Upham, for 
almost forty years identified with 
the Old Corner Book Store, occu- 
pies his house on Orange Street, 
which, like all the houses on this 
street; has the harbor view before 
spoken of. In keeping with the 
hquses about, he has preserved the 
old-time fashion at the front and 
modernized the back of it only. 
There are still to be seen the old- 
fashioned steps, with the wooden 
railings; the steps themselves run- 


| ning far across the sidewalk; and the 


beams within the rooms tell that the 
house has long passed the century 
mark. 

On this same street is the house 
of Judge Sloane of Sandusky, Ohio; 
for the West is largely represented 
amongst the summer colony. Then 
follows the house of the millionaire 
Willards of Washington, simple and 
unobtrusive; and just below, is one 
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of the most pretentious estates of 
Nantucket, that of Mr. William 
Barnes, Jr., grandson of the late 
Hon. Thurlow Weed of Albany. 

It is said that the terraces over- 
looking the sea cost far into the 
thousands, and it is easily believed 
when one considers that each ter- 
race is a marvel of masonry, and the 
green velvety grass which covers 
them is equally marvellous and 
beautiful. This, then, is one of the 
three most pretentious and elegant 
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It would be difficult to make com- 
parisons, with so many estates to 
attract the eye, but if one wishes to 
mount the Cliff and sight land and 
water from its height, one can 
readily do so from the broad piazza 
of Mrs. David Nevins, who once 
lived in Boston. 

A bijou of a house is that of Dr. 
William Boone of New York, ap- 
propriately named Overvine, for 
the house itself is hidden by a 
wealth of ivy and vines. To see it 
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estates of the town; and Boston 
again shares the honors of the other 
two; for one would hardly believe 
it, but there is to be found in Mr. 
H. Bigelow Williams’s estate, 
Moor’s End, a reproduction of an 
Italian villa. Its high wall may 
shut out its beauties from the 
chance passer-by, but once within 
the gate, the peristyle and the 
flowered garden and statuary sug- 
gest a villa of beautiful Florence. 


at its best is to see it in festal ar- 
ray, with the trees which have long 
ago over-reached the century mark, 
and its lawn awaiting a garden 
party. 

The English ivy upon the Island 
is a surprise to all, who come ex- 
pecting to see little else but eel 
grass; but all this is a mistake, 
though eels and eel grass exist on 
the Island, but flowers are to be 
found there, too, and the accom- 
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_panying illustration of a nook in the 
garden of Kensington Villa  so- 
called, owned by Mr. Edward Isom, 
a wealthy summer visitor from 
Cleveland, Ohio, verifies the words. 

Yes, Nantucket has its “freeze 
ups,” but it also has its summer 
gardens, and its summer folk look 
with respect upon a people of ster- 
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of the American Revolution. 

To know Nantucket is to love it. 
To know its people is to respect 
them. Isolated they may be, but 
from the time Admiral Sir Isaac 
Coffin of English fame founded the 
Coffin school in 1827, the doors of 
Vassar and of Smith have swung 
wide open to its students, showing 
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ling qualities and of sturdy charac- 
ter. It has sent out to the world 
celebrities such as Lucretia Mott, 
and Maria Mitchell, the astronomer; 
and the birthplace of Benjamin 
Franklin’s mother is marked in 
a befitting manner by the Abiah 
Folger Franklin Chapter Daughters 


~~ 


that educational advantages have 
helped to add their glory and made 
of its people a people of culture and 
learning, and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific are to be found teachers 
who first learned their A B C’s in 
the modest schoolhouse of this 
island town, 
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Nantucket 


By C. Pooie 


The purple moors—for here the heather grows— 
In undulating waves roll toward the sea, 
Bespangled by bright blossoms of the lea,— 
Marsh marigolds, sweet-brier and daisy blows; 
And here the sheep, with fleece like drifted snows, 
Unshepherded, browse in security, 

While care-free butterfly and drowsy bee, 

On happy wings, saunter from rose to rose. 


O isle beloved with love that knows no wane, 

We love thy breezes from the great salt main, 

Thy golden shores where madcap billows dance, 
Thy treeless moors, thy star-sprinkt sky’s expanse; 
For e’en the thought of thee brings peace and rest, 
Thou lovely jewel on the ocean’s breast. 


The Outlook in the Philippines 


By Henry L. SHumway 


HE acquisition by the United 
States, of Cuba and the Philip- 
pine Islands brings with it 

grave responsibilities, which rest 
primarily and directly of course 
upon the Federal Government; but, 
as this is a government by and for 
the people, the responsibility is 
really theirs. It is therefore essen- 
tial, if any citizen is to exert his 
personal influence wisely, that he 
should understand, in sach measure 
as is possible, the conditions which 
underlie his responsibility, and the 
possibilities which exist for effective 
influence. Cuba is so near our 


own borders, and other conditions 
have been so favorable that there is 


a general knowledge among well- 
informed people concerning its 
people, resources, necessities and 
possibilities. With the islands of 
the Far East, however, the condi- 
tions are different. The same 
necessity for information exists, 
but until now the public has 
been supplied only with partial and 
often partisan material, so that no 
comprehensive and reliable data for 
sound judgment have been avail- 
able to the general public. 

This condition is, however, rem- 
edied by the recent publication 
through the United States Census 
Department, of the first systematic 
and impartial cemsus of the Philip- 
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pine Islands, The work has been in 
charge of General J. P. Sanger, di- 
rector, and Henry Gannett and Vic- 
tor H. Olmstead, assistant directors; 
and has been in hand for the last 
two years. The result is published 
in four large volumes, with maps 
and illustrations. The financial con- 
dition of the department, however, 
compelled restriction of the edition 
to four thousand copies, and the 
public libraries are almost the only 
channels through which this mass 
of valuable and instructive material 
is accessible. 

The three official directors, and 
Governor Taft have co-operated in 
the work, and they popularized the 
effort and secured assurance of its 
success by enlisting natives of the 
islands in the details of the work. 
Of the 7,627 persons employed in 
the field work, only about 125 were 
other than islanders. Previous cen- 
sus work in the islands, under Span- 
ish and Church auspices, has been an 
object of suspicion and jealousy to 
the people, who had good reasons 
to fear that the movement was pre- 
liminary to new and _ increased 
burdens of taxation. By the em- 
ployment of properly instructed 
native agents, suspicion and jeal- 
ousy were largely overcome, and 
general popular co-operation was 
secured. The result is therefore the 
first reliable and comprehensive 
presentation of the condition, re- 
sources, and prospects of the island. 


The facts presented seem encour-, 


aging in every aspect, but they em- 
phasize with great intensity the 
sense of obligation resting upon 
the government, and the people 
of the United States, to carry for- 
ward the work of education, civiliza- 
tion and development, to which 
these people are entitled, in the 
spirit of philanthropy rather than 
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one of selfishness. It is quite appar- 
ent that American capital and enter- 
prise can secure generous returns 
from the islands almost at once, but 
this probability should be ignored, 
at least by official administration, in 
favor of broader effort for the educa- 
tional and political development of 
these people, which in the end must 
prove of far greater and more lasting 
financial recompense. At present the 
islands are a missionary field, not for 
the propagation of adherence to any 
particular creed, but for the presen- 
tation and illustration of broad 
Christian principles, which in all suc- 
cessful efforts for the civilization 
of heathen peoples have been most 
effective. The Christianity that 
these people need is that which 
carries with it popular education, 
personal and collective industry 
and enterprise, and personal, social, 
and political purity and integrity. 
This is the work to which the 
United States has invited itself 
in assuming control of these island 
people, and it is the work to which 
this country is solemnly pledged by 
its own history, traditions and de- 
velopment. Never was the scrip- 
ture text more apposite, “Freely ye 
have received; freely give.” 

One topographical feature of these 
islands which must be appreciated in 
any study of their possibility of de- 
velopment is the fact that while 
their total land area is only about 
115,000 square miles, or practically 
equal to that of the New England 
States, and the State of New York, 
the aggregate coast line is more 
than double that of the entire 
United States, excluding the re- 
cently acquired Alaskan peninsula. 
There are in all 3,141 islands, in- 
cluding all that at high-tide appear 
separate, of which only 1,668 are yet 
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named. This total, the result of 
the recent census work, doubles the 
number of islands heretofore recog- 
nized. Only two of the islands ex- 
ceed 10,000 square miles in area, 
Luzon, with 40,969, and Mindanao 
with 36,292. New York State has 
about 47,000 square miles. Nine 
others have areas of between 1,000 
and 10,000 square miles; twenty 
range from 100 to I,000 square miles, 
seventy-three between 10 and 100 
square miles, and two hundred and 
sixty-two between one and Io square 
miles. ‘The remainder, seven-eighths 
of the whole, have areas of less 
than a square mile each. The 
geological structure is generally 
volcanic, supplemented by coralline 
reefs, 

Naturally, harbors are numerous; 
at present most of them are insecure 
on account of the absence of charts, 
lights, buoys, etc., and vacillating 
currents and tropical winds add to 
the present perils of the navigator. 
The natives, however, are generally 
water-bred, and are expert sailors. 
With the material development of 
the islands, it is apparent that local 
traffic will be largely by water and 
the local marine will be an im- 
portant feature. 

Each of the three larger islands 
has a river of more than 200 miles in 
length, while Luzon has three others 
nearly as large. Minor streams, 
capable of utilization for traffic and 
for water power, are abundant. 

Railroads in the larger islands, 
and the construction of wharves and 
docks, as adjuncts of water-carriage, 
are needed here as everywhere else 
where commerce is an essential fac- 
tor in industrial development, and 
they will be supplied by private or 
corporate agencies as rapidly as 
permanent demand is manifest. 
The conditions in this regard are 


only those incident to any new 
country in its development from 
semi-barbarism into commercial 
civilization. Already about four 
million dollars have been expended 
at Manila for docks and wharves, and 
it will very soon rank as one of the 
great ports of the Orient. The pro- 
spective development of the abun- 
dant coal deposits in the islands 
promises to make Manila a prom- 
inent coaling port; the coal is of 
superior quality for steam purposes 
and the location is most favorable. 
Coal has been located in nearly all 
the provinces, and the prospect is 
excellent, when the out-croppings 
are properly explored. The United 
States government has already in 
operation a mine on the island of 
Batan, for a naval supply, and its 
quality is said to be equal to the 
best Japanese product, which has 
heretofore been most highly es- 
teemed in the East. [ft is indicated 
that the islands can not only supply 
their own fuel, but become large 
exporters. 

Since the American occupation of 
the islands, much exploration work 
has been accomplished. Maps of 
the islands and charts of the inter- 
weaving water channels have been 
extensively produced, and the com- 
mercial world is already in posses- 
sion of much information that is 
indispensable to the material de- 
velopment of the islands. The work 
is still in progress through army 
and naval agencies as well asthrough 
the local governmental organization. 

There is a marked scarcity of 
mammalia on the islands, only six 
species of the deer tribe and but 
three carnivora being reported. 
Birds are abundant, over 300 spe- 
cies of land birds being enumerated, 
including a large prqporton of game 
birds. There are , a areas of 
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grazing and tillage land awaiting 
development, lying between the 
equator and twenty degrees north. 
Sugar, hemp, tobacco and coffee are 
among the products which have 
given the islands such commercial 
attractions as they have heretofore 
enjoyed. Hemp grows wild and is 
gathered in considerable quantities. 
With a settled and beneficent gov- 
ernment, and the introduction cf in- 
centives to industry and modern 
methods, the agriculture of the is- 
lands promises to be most impor- 
tant. The climate is not necessarily 
a serious obstacle to material de- 
velopment. Sanitary education and 
governmental authority for a while 
will remove in large measure the 
unfavorable features which now 
exist. At present cholera, bubonic 
plague, small-pox, leprosy, tuber- 
culosis, dysentery and malarizl 
fevers prevail. Put all these have 
been controlled in equally unfavor- 
able localities, and they can be here 
as soon as the people are taught the 
principles and practice of modern 


sanitation. Already a marked im- 
provement in this respect is re- 
ported. 


A popular imrressionprevailsth-t 
the rat:ves of the islands are in- 
do’ent, and not to be depended upon 
as laborers. The cens’s report ex- 
plairs this feature of native charac- 
ter, declaring that it is partly a 
misconception, and partly a result of 
Spanish mismanagement. The ra- 
tive Filipino c-es not lke a tack 
master, and will do as little as po-- 
sible for h m, but wherevesz he has 
learned to work for himself and been 
assured of nossession of the fruit of 
his labor, he-has proved to be in- 
dustrious and trustworthy. Under 
former conditions he has had but 
li:tte incentive for personal effort, 
but a better civiliaation and environ- 
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ment will be sure to develop <n in- 
dustrious and ambitious people. 

The forest resources of the islands 
are reported as abundant end 
varied. Besides numerous wcods 
desirable for cabinet work, veneer- 
ing and artistic purposes, there is an 
abundant supply of ship and house 
building material, and there is also 
a wide variety of dye woods, gutta- 
percha and rubber trees and other 
growths ready for commercial ex- 
ploitation, which when accomplished, 
will add very largely to the in- 
dustrial and commercial importance 
of the islands. Some seventy per 
cent. of the area of the islands is in 
forest, and such surveys as have 
been made indicate a timber supply 
double that existing in the States of 
Oregon and Washington together. 

Hemp has been the principal 
article of export from the islands, 
two-thirds the entire value of ex- 
ports in 1902 being of this product. 
It is indigenous, and although an 
object of cultivation to some extent, 
the bulk of the output has come 
from the wild crop. This industry 
is capable of almost unlimited de- 
velopment. The exports of copra 
and cocoanuts amounted to over 
two anda half milliondollars in 1go?. 
Cacao, from which chocolate is de- 
rived, is exported to some extent, 
and its quality is said to be superior. 
Its cultivation is subject to very 
important development. Rice is also 
grown, but the prospect is that local 
dgriculture can find more profitable 
channels, as its price is very low 
from imported sources. 

The population of the islands, by 
this census, is a little more than 
seven and a half millions, of which 
only a little more than eight per 
cent. are enumerated as “wild 


people’; all the others enjoy a con- 
degree of 


siderable civilization. 
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There are only little more than four- 
teen thousand whites in the islands, 
and there are some forty-two thou- 
sand “yellow men,” mostly Chinese. 
There are eight distinct tribes in 
the islands classed as civilized, but 
the Visayans number nearly one-half 
this class of the population. The 
Tagalogs rank next, counting about 
one-fifth, and the Ilocanos rank 
third with about one-eighth. Nearly 
all the civilized people are adher- 
ents of the Catholic Church, while 
most of the “wild men” are Mo- 
hammedans. Nearly all the Filipinos 
are of Malay stock. 

During the last half century, the 
annual rate of increase in population 
in the Philippines has exceeded that 
of all other countries except the 
United States, Russia and Japan. 
It has been nearly three times that 
of British India and Spain, nearly 
six times that of France, but was 
less than half as great as the increase 
in the United States. 

In the terminology of the cen- 
sus, “literacy” of the people means 
ability to read and write any lan- 
guage, English, Spanish or a Malay 
tongue, but probably ninety per 
cent. use the latter. The report 
credits this feature to the influence 
of the Friars, who preferred that the 
people should confine themselves 
to their own dialects, that they 
might act to their own advantage, as 
intermediaries between the people 
and the civil authorities. Not a 
third of the males of voting age are 
able to read and write. About 
forty-seven per cent. of the males 
over ten years of age can read, and 
nearly thirty per cent. can write. 
Of the females over ten years of 
age, about forty-two per cent.-can 
read and a less proportion can write. 
Female education has been rela- 
tively neglected. Males with a 


“superior education” are reported 
as about two and one-half per cent., 
while of females only about seven- 
tenths of one per cent. are so re- 
ported. 

According to ex-Governor Taft, 
the “ninety per cent. of the Chris- 
tian Filipinos who do not speak 
Spanish are really Christians. They 
are capable of education, and they 
have no caste or arbitrary customs 
which prevent their development 
along the lines of Christian civiliza- 
tion. They are merely in a state of 
Christian pupilage; they are imita- 
tive; they are glad to be educated, 
glad to study some language other 
than their own, and glad to follow 
European and American ideals.” 

When the census was taken there 
were nearly three thousand schools 
on the islands, of which fifty-five 
per cent. were public, thirty-three 
per cent. were private, and twelve 
per cent. were under Catholic church 
control. Five per cent. of the civil- 
ized population was enrolled in the 
schools; this is little more than a 
quarter of the proportion in the 
United States, but as it represents 
only two years’ growth, it may well 
be accepted as satisfactory progress. 
The ratio of school attendance to 
enrollment is seven and a half per 
cent. less than in the United States. 
Six thousand teachers are employed, 
four-fifths of whom are natives. 
There is a great demand for an 
increased number of American 
teachers. Eleven per cent. of the 
school pupils understand the Eng- 
lish language, and the opposition 
thereto is decreasing. Manila has 
twenty-one night schools for adults, 
with about four thousand pupils; 
all these are learning English. 

In the report of David P. Bar- 
rows, Superintendent of Education 
in the islands, he says there are be- 
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tween forty and fifty distinct dialects 
in use, but there is no indication 
that these can ever be merged into 
a common, popular tongue. There 
ts great need of a common language, 
and it will be far easier to secure the 
introduction of English than to util- 
ize any one of the dialects, while 
events have excluded Spanish as in 
any way desirable. 
education in English find little favor 
with the intelligent portion of the 
natives. They recognize the prac- 
tical advantage of a knowledge of 
English speech, and are eager to 
learn; it is appreciated as the open- 
ing of the gate into the busy life of 
commerce, of science, of diplomacy 
and of politics, in which they are 
ambitious to share. 

This education is considered as 
important for the common people 
as for the higher classes. The dis- 


advantage of a separate language 


for each has been strikingly demon- 
strated in the past history of the 
islands. ‘A broad view of the situ- 
ation does not warrant the argu- 
ment that an English education 
will stimulate undue ambition 
among the laboring class to rise 
above their present station. No 
good citizen of the United States 
should ever offer it, for however 
“benevolent” the assimilation of 
this people is to be, they must have 
education up to the limit of their 
capacity and opportunity, with the 
same freedom that exists in this 
country, and the same disregard of 
confining any class within certain 
social, political or educational limits. 

Mr. Barrows is of opinion that 
there is a present need of ten thou- 
sand more native teachers, and four 
times as much school room as is 
now available. This, he says, would 
make possible the primary instruc- 
tion of six hundred thousand chil- 


Opponents of: 
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dren, between the ages of six and 
fourteen. Normal school work, to 
train native teachers, is well ad- 
vanced, and an effective beginning 
has been made in the establishing 
of manual training and trade 
schools. The island topography 
has suggested the need of a Nauti- 
cal Training School, and one is 
already at work with over a hun- 
dred pupils, who naturally are espe- 
cially well fitted for this line of 
instruction. The work of the 
United States government on educa- 
tional lines appears to be conceived 
on broad, practical, comprehensive 
and beneficent lines,and should show 
generous results in the near future. 

‘The census report gives some in- 
teresting comparisons of the dens- 
ity of population in the islands to 
that in other countries. The aver- 
age is sixty-seven to the square 
mile, while the most densely popu- 
lated province has nearly four hun- 
dred. The latter is more dense than 
Massachusetts. The average dens- 
ity is about that of Indiana, which 
is seventy to the square mile. As 
compared with the island of Java, 
which has more than five hundred 
and fifty to the square mile, the 
islands are sparsely’ settled. 
Whether the difference may be ac- 
counted for by the different influ- 
ences of Dutch and Spanish rule is 
an interesting question for investi- 
gation. About two-thirds of the 
island population is on the sea- 
board. 

Of the total native population, 
nearly seven millions, the two sexes 
are nearly equal, the difference in 
favor of the females being only 
one-third of one per cent. The 


average age is about two and a half 
years less than in the UnitedStates, 
but is about two-thirds of one per 
cent, higher than of the negroes 
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here. The average Filipino family 
is about the same in number as in 
the United States. The children 
under five years of age were by 
three per cent. larger proportion to 
the whole people than in the United 
States, while the proportion of 
children under ten years of age was 
five per cent. greater. Race suicide 
has evidently not yet become preva- 
lent there. Between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-nine the propor- 
tion is smaller than in the United 
States, Cuba or Porto Rico. From 
the age of thirty to sixty-nine the 
proportion is smaller than in the 
United States. At ages over eighty 
the islanders have a larger propor- 
tion, and the census reports more 
than thirty-five hundred people over 
one hundred years old, but there is 
a serious doubt of the reports, as 
it was not possible to verify them 
by official records. The proportion 
of the legally married in the islands 
is about one-third of the population, 
a proportion about three per cent. 
less than in the United States, but 
about double that in Cuba. 

The occupations of the people are 
largely limited to agriculture and 
fishing, the women spinning, weav- 
ing, and making hats and clothing, 
these being done at home. There is 
little co-operative or machine work, 
and little specialization of handi- 
craft. The average Filipino farm is 
a small affair, nearly half the farms 
reported being less than two and a 
half acres in area, while a fifth of the 
whole contain only about one 
thousand square feet, not more than 
a common Yankee kitchen-garden. 
Isolated farms are not common, 
the people preferring to be near 
each other, and their wants not re- 
quiring any considerable land area 
for their satisfaction. The average 
size of all farms is only about eight 


and a half acres, or one-seventeenth 
that of the farms in the United 
States. There is a vast amount of 
unused land awaiting development. 
Although the holdings are small, 
the proportion of those who own 
their farms is larger than in this 
country. Pauperism is almost un- 
known, for wants are few and easily 
supplied and the dependent ones 
are usually cared for byrelativesand 
friends. The-criminal population is 
small, only about one-half the pro- 
portion in the States. Aside from 
agriculture, in its present primitive 
condition the islanders engage 
largely in fishing. A very large 
proportion of the people live on the 
coast; fish are abundant and form 
an unusually large proportion of the 
native diet. With settled condi- 
tions and commercial development 
to encourage industry, much may 
be hoped from this source. Pearl 
fishing is carried on to some extent, 
but by primitive methods and in a 
desultory manner. ‘There has been 
more or less commercial intercourse 
with the Philippines since 1834, but 
the Spanish occupation has not 
stimulated trade nor production. 
Since the American occupation the 
number of ports open to commerce 
has increased three-fold. The ex- 
ports in 1902 were $28,671,904, and 
the imports were $33,342,166. Com- 
merce has thus far been mostly 
carried on under the British and 
German flags. 

Already important changes have 
been made in the administration of 
justice in the islands. Chief Justice 
Arellano states in the census report 
on this topic that the cumbersome, 
expensive an _ inefficient system 


which prevailed under Spanish rule 
has been superseded by “a more 
simple code of civil and criminal 
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procedure, following American 
methods, and an avoidance of the 
great delays which previously 
existed.” The change in the judi- 
cial system has been inaugurated 
with a wise recognition of popular 
prejudice. Until next January the 
Spanish language will be that of the 
courts, when English will be form- 
ally substituted; but meanwhile 
both languages are in use for re- 
cords, and thus the change is to be 
brought about without unnecessary 
friction. 
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The development of this island 
people, barbarian at first, and still 
barbarous with a thin veneer of a 
gross form of civilization, through 
the dominance of rulers who had no 
care for their advancement, is not 
the work of a day, a year, nor a dec- 
ade. It will require the passing of 
more than one generation before full 
competence for self-government is 
attained, but this census shows not 
ony the magnitude of the work and 
its attendant problems, but also 
that it has been well begun. 


Like the Rush of Mighty Wings 


A Memory of 1843 


By Dora ANNIS CHASE 


DUNNO,” mused Sam Skin- 
ner, as he stretched out his 
long arm to poke the fire, 
“it may come like a thief in the 
night or ‘Like the Rush o’ mighty 
wings, but whichever way it comes, 
it’ll find me a waitin’.” 

“I’m sure o’ that, Sam Skinner,” 
snapped Mrs. Jones, as she whisked 
away the ashes he had dropped on 
the hearth. “All you’ve done for 
the last twenty years is to wait. 
Your wife an’ farm both show it. I 
guess the Lord would be better 
pleased, when He came, to find you 
shoein’ hosses than waitin’ ‘round. 
Anybody can wait!” 

“T don’t believe you'd be any great 
hand at it, Betsy,’ said Mr. Jones, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

Mrs. Jones sniffed. “Well, the 
Lord ain’t a comin’ jest now, but if 
He was, He’d find me doin’ my work. 
I’d feel better in Heaven to know 
it was ship-shape under my sink. 


If the world was to come to an end, 
which, mind you, it won't yet 
awhile, I should want my dishes an’ 
floor clean as well as my _ heart.” 

“Ah, Betsy,” droned a_ mel- 
ancholy-looking man who sat on 
the wood-box, “it was Mary chose 
the better part.” 

“Yes, but Marthy got the Lord’s 
dinner an’ made him comfortable,” 
retorted Betsy. “I always thought 
well of Marthy.” 

“It must take lots o’ brains an’ 
edication to figger out jest when 
the world is a-goin’ to end,” re- 
marked Neighbor Peasley, from 
his station behind the stove. 

“An’ still more to find fools to be- 
lieve what he says,” observed Mrs. 
Jones. 

Shortly before the opening of 
our story, a Millerite preacher had 
come to Linden, Maine, to an- 
nounce the speedy second coming 
of Christ. 


| 
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Possessed of dramatic fervor, 
fanatical zeal and Bible lore, he 
won the confidence of scores of the 
simple country people. With many 
an exposition founded on Scripture 
texts, he assumed to foretell the 
precise date of the end of the world. 
This event, according to his calcu- 
lations, was to come to pass on the 
following Tuesday afternoon at ex- 
actly four o’clock. Then all the 
believers in Linden were to ascend 
a certain hill and await the coming 
of their Lord. All business had 
practically ceased in Linden. The 
smithy’s forge and the miller’s 
wheel were alike silent. 

Cattle went hungry, crops were 
neglected and weeds flourished in 
the gardens, 

The indolent made this an occa- 
sion for idleness, the devout for 
prayer and Bible study. 

At church, in the public Square, 
at the street corners, men paused 
to discuss the ascension of the 
saints, the annihilation of the 
wicked and other kindred subjects. 

Even the children ceased their 
play to listen to the all-absorbing 
topic. Not that all the dwellers in 
Linden believed the new doctrine. 
Many vacillated, leaning now to 
one side, then to the other, accord- 
ing to the opinions of those with 
whom they mingled. A few were 
indifferent and some scorned the 
whole theory as absurd. Betsy 
Jones passionately opposed all the 
evangelist’s teachings, for her 
strong common-sense _ rebelled 
against such visionary ideas. 

To her husband, they appealed 
strongly for, unsuspected by him 
or his friends, there slumbered in 
the old man’s nature a dramatic 
element which the fiery preacher 
stirred and, like a wind-swept harp, 
Elnathan’s whole being responded. 


Betsy was respected and feared. 
Her many deeds of charity were 
accepted tremblingly, while her 
husband was loved by every man, 
woman, child, cat and dog in the 
town. His was the first and some- 
times the only hand held out to the 
unfortunate or the fallen. His the 
smile that drew the child with a 
hurt finger or the dog with a lame 
paw instantly to his side. Neither 
failed to find shelter in his arms, 
close to his big, warm heart. 

“He allers has some worthless 
critter in tow,” grumbled Betsy, half 
proudly, half indignantly. 

Sometimes his kindness bore fruit 
a hundredfold, although it was often 
abused. He was always more amused 
than grieved when his money was 
used for senseless things by those to 
whom he gave. 

“I don’t see how you can laugh!” 
his wife would exclaim. “I should 
think you'd learn a lesson when you 
see your hard earnin’s squandered.” 

“Oh, I dunno,” the gentle soul 
would reply. “If he got jest what 
he wanted with it, he didn’t squan- 
der it. The heart’s desire is more 
than victuals an’ drink.” 

Such fallacious reasoning usually 
rendered Betsy speechless. She 
could only snort and rattle the stove 
covers. 

But now this sweet, fine nature 
had become so absorbed in concern 
for his soul that worldly matters 
were forgotten, 

His wife was in despair. In vain 
she tried to convince her husband ot 
his folly. Neither logic nor ridicule 
moved him, Day after day the house 
was filled with “believing” neigh- 
bors, who took Mr. Jones’s time and 
seriously hindered Mrs. Jones in her 
work. She retaliated by lashing 
them with her sharp tongue and 
ready wit. She worked busily hoe- 
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ing potatoes and pulling weeds. In 
every way she tried to keep things 
running, “till Elnathan comes to his 
senses again,” she expressed it. But 
he, who had always been so 
thoughtful before, dreamed on, tak- 
ing no heed. 

Sometimes he would expostulate 
mildly. 

“What is the use, Betsy? We shall 
not be here long, now. I wish you'd 
be preparin’ for that awful day an’ 
think more about your soul.” 

“Stuff an’ nonsense!” fumed 
Betsy. “It’s our stomachs I’m 
thinkin’ about, an’ so will you when 
you git over this folly.” 

And while the wife watched the 
crops and kept the house, and 
the husband prayed, time sped on. 
The excitement grew. Even the un- 
believers began to feel a vague un- 
easiness and to wonder if there 
might not be some truth in the mat- 
ter after all. 

One day, as Mrs. Jones stood by 
the kitchen window washing dishes, 
she saw in a distant field two figures 
moving about among the potato 
vines. She watched them for a mo- 
ment, then quickly drying her hands, 
she started forth, broom in hand, on 
a tour of prosecution. 

When she had reached the spot, 
two ragged boys were there busily 
employed in digging potatoes and 
depositing them in a basket. 

“What are you doin’?” demanded 
Betsy. 

“Diggin’ pertaters,” 
laconic rejoinder. 

“Who told you to dig ’em?” 

“Why,” replied the elder lad, with 
a cunning grin, “the end o’ the world 
is comin’ so soon that you won't 
need all them pertaters, so we 
might’s well have some.” 

Betsy raised her broom. 

“You git out o’ this pertater 


was. the 
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patch,” she said, grimly, “or you'll 
think the end o’ the world’s got 
along, or the end o’ this broomstick, 
one or t’other! The end o’ the world 
is as near you as it is me, an’ consid- 
erable nearer if you don’t git.” 

But the boys had not waited for 
the peroration of Mrs. Jones’s speech 
and were already out of sight. 

At last the day dawned, to be 
greeted with varying emotions by 
those who had dreaded or longed 
for its coming. The morning was 
bright and beautiful, but in the 
afternoon dark clouds began to 
gather and an ominous sound of 
thunder was heard in the west. 

At three the believers 
began to ascend the hill, on whose 
crest their leader already stood, with 
arms outstretched and face up- 
turned. 

Here and there groups of neigh- 
bors walked together, or a father 
and mother led their little ones be- 
tween them. Sometimes two old 
people tottered up the hill, hand in 
hand, while many a solitary soul 
went on alone. 

Even in the solemnity of that 
hour, there were those who paused 
to help a feeble neighbor along or to 
speak a word of cheer to a timid one, 
while others went straight on, intent 
only on saving their own souls. 

Blacker grew the clouds and 
deeper the shadows in the valley 
below. i 

“Around the waiting people, 
sharply outlined against the sky, 
the forked lightning began to play, 
while the wind fanned their hot 
cheeks. 

Suddenly the preacher began simg- 
ing in a clear, exultant tone: 


“Arise, my soul, arise! 
Shake off thy guilty fears.” 


Voice after voice joined in the 
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hymn, and the deep tones of the 
thunder made a solemn accompani- 
ment. 

After the believers, came the 
rabble, intent on seeing what would 
happen. 

“There goes old Tom Hill,” called 
out a scoffer. “I'll bet he made his 
robe out of a sheet, an’ borrowed 
that to save payin’ for it.” 

“Jim Jones’ll want to beg a ride 
on somebody’s shoulders; he’s too 
lazy to fly,” said another. 

“There comes Nance Brown a- 
puffin’ up the hill. I knowed she’d 
be late; she always was.” 

And thus it was, as it has been 
since the world began; one mocked 
while another prayed. 

Some of the neighbors called for 
Elnathan on their way. Betsy 
burst out laughing at the sight of 
lank Sam Skinner, whose bony, red 
arms stuck out of his short, white 
sleeves, while his scanty skirts seri- 
ously impeded progress. 

“Well,” commented Mrs, Jones 
frankly, “you’re the worst lookin’ 
crew Il ever saw. There ain’t a robe 
among you that fits you any better 
than common sense fits your the- 
ories. Pretty lookin’ angels you'll 
make.” 

“Ain’t you a-goin’, Elnathan?”’ 
asked Sam,’ ignoring Betsy’s re- 
marks. 

“I guess not,” rejoined Elnathan. 
“I’d meant to, but Betsy don’t feel 
to go. We've jogged along together 
a good while, an’ I’d like us to be 
side by side whatever comes.” 

“Don’t the Bibe say we must leave 
wife an’ house an’ lands?” queried 
Sam, gazing aggressively at Betsy. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Jones, “but I 
don’t think the Scriptures meant 
a-goin’ up Sunset Hill—in robes like 
yours,” he added, a smile lurking at 
the corners of his mouth. 
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Thus they left him, and like Chris- 
tian of old went on their way Zion- 
ward without their neighbor. 

Elnathan sat down by the win- 
dow, while his wife bustled about the 
kitchen. Strange thoughts flitted 
through his mind as he sat there 
waiting for he knew not what. Life 
was sweet to the good old man. He 
hated to leave it and go out into a 
shadowy unknown. 

And down deep in his heart, un- 
acknowledged, lay the fear that after 
all he might be deceived. 

“Betsy,” he said wistfully, “I wish 
you'd come an’ set down with me.” 


“Well, I won't,” she replied 
shortly, “till I git this stove 
blacked.” 


For she had been deeply touched 
by her husband’s refusal to leave 
her, and like a true New England 
woman, she was unusually sharp to 
hide her feelings. 

She shrewdly surmised, however, 
that her husband felt rather relieved 
at not having to don one of those 
unpicturesque robes and go with the 
others, and, worse still, come back 
again if the world continued to 
stand. 

Elnathan had a keen sense of 
humor and those garments were not 
becoming. 

“Tt seems very trivial to me, 
thinkin’ of earthly things jest now,” 
he said. 

“T don’t think so,” Betsy replied 
stoutly. “If the Lord does come, I 
want all my work faithfully done, 
an’ if He don’t come,” she con- 
tinued, “I’ll have it to do anyway.” 

And not till everything was thor- 
oughly finished did she sit down on 
a low stool by her husband’s side. 

A great wave of pity surged over 
her heart as she looked at him. She 
was sorry for the humiliation he 
must suffer, even while she was im- 
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patient with his  credulousness. 

She turned her gaze toward the 
window just as a lurid flash of light- 
ning brought the mass of frowning 
hemlocks and spruces near by into 
sharp prominence. 

Another and another followed, ac- 
companied by a heavy gust of wind, 

Then before her frightened gaze 
the little grove seemed starting from 
its foundation. With a roar rapidly 
increasing in volume, all the trees 
fell slowly and majestically. 

Betsy slid from the stool to her 
knees and covered her face with her 
hands. 

“Oh, Elnathan!” she moaned, “it’s 
a-comin’, ‘like the Rush o’ Mighty 
Wings!’ I wish I hadn’t scoffed! I 
deceived you, too, for the first time 
in my life! I set the clock back, but 
it is jest the right time, now.” 

She felt her husband’s frame shak- 
ing as she knelt with hidden face. 
Finally, the roaring ceased and she 
ventured to look up. 

To her amazement and wrath, EI- 
nathan was convulsed with silent 
laughter. Outside, the trees lay 
prone, giving an unnatural aspect to 
the familiar scene, but everything 
else was in its place. The rain was 
falling steadily. 
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Betsy arose with a crimson face. 

“Elnathan,” she said with dignity, 
“stop that idiotic cacklin’ an’ tell me 
what ails them trees.” 

Her husband ceased his laughter 
and explained a custom, which she 
had never seen, of cutting trees 
nearly through and leaving them for 
the wind to finish. 

The old man’s hearty laugh had 
cleared the mental atmosphere, and 
he added kindly: 

“Never mind, wife; we've both 
been deceived, so we're quits.” 

It was a wet and disgusted com- 
pany that came down the hill with 
bedraggled white robes. 

The preacher had attempted to 
expostulate, to explain, but nobody 
listened, for Maine people can be de- 
ceived but once. 

To the surprise of all, Betsy Jones 
made no sarcastic remarks. 

Only once did Elnathan mention 
the affair of the trees to his wife; 
that was when she was scathing 
some wrongdoer. On that occasion 
he remarked quietly: 

“Don’t despair of him, Betsy. I’ve 
seen some sudden conversions, 
almost ‘like the Rush of Mighty 
Wings.’ 

And Betsy shut her mouth. 


A Calling's Cost 


By EvizaABkeTH BARNET TOLDRIDGE 


O’er dizzy psychic heights aflame and far, his magic beat 

The tireless singer still pursues, and ev’ry song that swells 
To reach the toilers in the vale, full joyous is, and sweet! 

How comes it, then, that in his heart a mortal sadness dwells? 


| | 
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The Will of Peter the Great 


By Eart MARBLE 


HE Russian-Japanese war, and 
the questions which gave rise 
to it, have an intense interest 

to the two nations involved, but 
concern no others immediately, 
though it is quite possible that the 
results leading therefrom will be 
vital in time to Europe, if not in- 
deed to America as well. The tri- 
umph of Japan really brings us 
nearer to “the yellow peril,” although 
Japan is not a yellow race strictly 
speaking, being a compound of the 
red races and the brown. While 
Chinese legends say that the first 
settlers of Japan were Chinese 
proper, who seceded the 
mother country, and settled therein, 
it is certain that the new settlers 
found what might be called aborig- 
ines already there, or else they came 
later from the adjacent islands and 
the north on the mainland, with 
whom they intermarried until the 
present race resulted. Whatever 
their origin, however, they are allied 
with the yellow race as against the 
white race, which is why the tri- 
umph of Japan means bringing the 
whites face to face with the expected 
onslaught of the Chinese or at least 
the Tartar part of the Chinese race. 
With Japan and China united 
against the European and American 
world, we should be as much at their 
mercy as the Roman Empire was 
when the Hun or Tartar invasion 
hurried along the downfall of that 
then most civilized part of the world. 
Why so large a portion of the Amer- 
ican people sympathize with Japan 


is difficult to understand, except on 
the theory that they do not read his- 
tory, or, if they do, do not read it 
intelligently and understandingly. 
They admire Japan asa plucky little 
nation, and scoff at the Russian, de- 
spite the fact that the pluck of the 
Japanese may, even during their 
lifetime, be pitted against their own 
country, and despite the other fact, 
showing in a way that “republics 
are ungrateful,” that Russia was our 
only friend in Europe during the 
dark days of our Rebellion, and 
probably saved our sovereignty then 
as France preserved for us our lib- 
erties during the Revolutionary 
war. 

As far as the cause of the present 
war is concerned, Russian occupa- 
tion and permanent control of Man- 
churia, the threatened probability of 
which brought it about, did not 
really concern the United States, be- 
cause the probabilities were that ad- 
vantageous trade relations would 
have been granted this country by 
Russia, whatever might be the re- 
sult now, since the sympathetic 
flare-up here in behalf of Japan. But 
such occupation and control meant 
more than that, or at least more 
than that would be involved. This 
would be a seizure of parts of the 
country by France, Great Britain 
and Germany, as frequently was 
suggested by intelligent comments 
on the threatened situation and con- 
dition just before and after the be- 
ginning of actual war. As one 


authority declared at the time, “The 
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situation presents the elements of a 
great international grab game, with 
the European powers waiting for 
Russia to set a precedent for them 
to follow. It is the same game that 
was proposed in 1898 and again in 
1900.” It will be remembered that, 
just previous to the first-mentioned 
year, it was stated that Russia 
financed Turkey with large sums 
during the Greek war. No explana- 
tion of the monstrous course pur- 
sued by Russia throughout that war 
against a small nation, which was 
allied by ties of blood through the 
throne, and by a natural unison of 
interests because mutually subscrib- 
ing to the tenets of the Greek Cath- 
olic church, seems possible except 
along the lines of the will of Peter 
the Great, which monarch, it should 
be remembered, was born in 1672, 
and died in 1725. A reading of this 
remarkable will may clear up and 
explain to many minds the course 
of Russia in many of her local atti- 
tudes as well as international posi- 
tions. 


The following is the singular will : 


In the name of the most holy and 
indivisible Trinity, we, Peter the 
First, Emperor and Autocrat of all 
the Russias, etc., to all our descend- 
ants and successors to the throne 
and government of the Russian 
nation: 

God, from whom we derive our 
existence, and to whom we owe our 
crown, having constantly enlight- 
ened us by his Spirit, and sustained 
us by his divine help, allows me to 
look on the Russian people as called 
upon hereafter to hold sway over 
Europe. My reason for thus think- 
ing is, that the European nations 
have mostly reached a state of old 
age, bordering on imbecility, or they 
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Nat- 
urally, then, they will be easily and 
indubitably conquered by a people 
strong in youth and vigor, especially 
when this latter shall have attained 


are rapidly approaching it. 


its full strength and power. I look 
on the future invasion of the Eastern 
and Western countries by the North 
as a periodical movement, ordained 
by Providence, who in like manner 
regenerated the Roman nation by 
barbarian invasions. These emigra- 
tions of men from the North are as 
the reflux of the Nile, which, at cer- 
fain periods, comes to fertilize the 
impoverished lands of Egypt by its 
deposit. I found Russia as a rivu- 
let; I leave it a river. My successors 
will make of it a large sea, destined 
to fertilize the impoverished lands 
of Europe; and its waters will over- 
flow, in spite of opposing dams, 
erected by weak hands, if our de- 
scendants only know how to direct 
its course. This is the reason I leave 
them the following instructions. | 
give these countries to their watch- 
fulness and eare, as Moses gave the 
tables of. the law to the Jewish 
people, 

I. Keep, the Russian nation in a 
state of-continual war, so as to have 
the soldier always under arms and 
ready for action, excepting when the 
finances of: the state will not allow 
of it. Keep up the forces; choose 
the moment for attack. By these 
means you will be ready for war 
even in the time of peace. This is 


‘for the interest of the future ag- 


grandizement of Russia. 

II. Endeavor, by every possible 
means, to bring in, from the neigh- 
boring civilized countries of Europe, 
officers in times of war, and learned 
men in times of peace, thus giving 
the Russian people the advantages 
enjoyed by other countries, without 
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allowing them to lose any of their 
own self-respect. 

III. On every occasion take a part 
in the affairs and quarrels of Europe; 
above all, in those of Germany, 
which country, being the nearest, 
more immediately concerns us. 

IV. Divide Poland by exciting 
civil discord there; win over the no- 
bility by bribery; corrupt the Diets, 
so as to have influence in the elec- 
tion of kings; get partisans into of- 
fice; protect them; bring to sojourn 
there the Muscovite troops, until 
such time astheycan be permanently 
established there. If the neighbor- 
ing powers start difficulties, appease 
them, for a time, by parceling out the 
country, until you can retake in de- 
tail all that has been eeded. 

V. Take as much as you can from 
Sweden; and cause yourselves to be 
attacked by her, so as to have a pre- 
text for subduing her. To accom- 
plish this, sever Denmark from 
Sweden, and Sweden from Denmark, 
carefully keeping up their rivalries. 

VI. Always choose, as wives for 
the Russian princes, German prin- 
cesses, so as to increase family al- 
liances, to draw mutual interests 
closer, and, by propagating our prin- 
ciples in Germany, to enlist her in 
our cause, 

VII. England requiring us for 
our navy, and she being the only 
power that can aid in the develop- 
ment of ours, seek a commercial al- 
liance with her in preference to any 
other. Exchange our wood and the 
productions of our land for her gold, 
and establish between her mer- 
chants, her sailors, and ours, a con- 
tinual intercourse. This will aid in 
perfecting the Russian fleet for navi- 
gation and commerce. 3 

VIII. Extend your possessions 
toward the north, along the Baltic; 


and toward the south, by the Black 
Sea. 

IX. Approach as near as possible 
to Constantinople and its outskirts, 
He who shall reign there will be the 
true sovereign of the world; con- 
sequently, be continually at war— 
sometimes with the Turks, some- 
times with Persia. Establish dock- 
yards on the Black Sea; get entire 
possession of it by degrees, also of 
the Baltic Sea; this being necessary 
to the accomplishment of the plan. 
Hasten the decline of Persia; pene- 
trate to the Persian Gulf; re-estab- 
lish, if possible, the ancient com- 
merce of the Levant through Syria, 
and make your way to the Indies— 
they are the emporium of the world. 
Once there, you can do without the 
gold of England. 

X. Seek and carefully keep up an 
alliance with Austria; acquiesce, ap- 
parently, in her ideas of dominating 
over Germany; at the same time, 
clandestinely exciting against her 
the jealousy of the neighboring 
provinces. Endeavor that the aid 
of Russia should be called for by 
one and the other, so that, by exer- 
cising a kind of guardianship over 
the country, you prepare a way for 
governing hereafter. 

XI. Give the house of Austria 
an interest for joining in banishing 
the Turks from Europe; defraud her 
of her share of the booty, at the con- 
quest of Constantinople, either by 
raising a war for her with the ancient 
states of Europe, or by giving her a 
portion which you will take back at 
a future period. 

XII. Attach to yourselves, and 
assemble around you, all the united 
Greeks, as also the disunited or 
schismatics, which are _ scattered 
either in Hungary, Turkey or the 
south of Poland. Make yourselves 
their centres, their chief support, and 
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lay the foundation for universal 
supremacy by establishing a kind of 
royalty or sacerdotal government; 
the Slavonic Greeks will be so many 
friends that you will have scattered 
amongst your enemies. 

XIII. Sweden severed, Persia 
and Turkey conquered, Poland sub- 
jugated, our armies re-united, the 
Black and the Baltic Seas guarded 
by our vessels, you must make 
propositions separately and dis- 
creetly—first to the court of Ver- 
sailles, then to that of Vienna, to 
share with them the empire of the 
universe. If one of them accept— 
and it cannot be otherwise, as you 
flatter their pride and ambition— 
make use of it to crush the other; 
then crush, in its turn, the surviving 
one, by engaging with it in a death 
struggle, the issue of which cannot 
be doubtful,—Russia possessing 
already allthe East anda great part 
of Europe. 

XIV. If—which is not likely— 
both refuse the propositions of 
Russia, you must manage to raise 
quarrels for them, and make them 
exhaust one another; then, profit- 
ing by a decisive moment, Russia 
will bring down her assembled 
troops on Germany; at the same 
time, two considerable fleets will set 
out—the one from the Sea of Azov, 
the other from the port of Archangel 
—loaded with Asiatic hordes, under 
the convoy of the armed fleets from 
the Black Sea and the Baltic. Ad- 
vancing by the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic Ocean, they will invade 
France on one side, whilst Germany 
will already have been invaded on 
the other. These countries con- 
quered, the rest of Europe will 
easily pass under the yoke, without 
striking a single blow. 
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XV. Thus Europe can and ought 
to be subdued. 

PETER L., 
Autocrat of all the Russias. 

This document has been the su- 
preme foundation and law of Rus- 
sian politics since {t was promul- 
gated, and actions based on its sug- 
gestions have been taken under 
almost every sovereign since, which 
could be pointed out were not the 
limits of this article necessarily cir- 
cumscribed. “To steal and to lie 
are the two auxiliary verbs of our 
language,” wrote Bulharyn, a well- 
known Russian author. 

Of course, naturally, many of the 
surmises and desires of Peter did 
not come out just as he anticipated 
and hoped, but some of them did. 
While reading the fourth section of 
the will, the student of history will 
not fall to remember Stanislaus Po- 
niatowski, the lover of Catherine 
II., and the last king of Poland, who 
was elected by the influence of the 
Prince Augustus and Michael Czar- 
toryski, his parents being declared 
partisans of Russia. 

One cannot avoid reading over 
again the ninth section when he re- 
members the brief Greek war of 
the closing years of the last century. 
That the Czar desires to captu:- 
Constantinople is a foregone con- 
clusion ; but some of the moves upon 
the chess-board of international pol- 
itics did not result exactly as ex- 
pected, else the Sultan would not 
Have become the king of the occa- 
sion. No other explanation of the 
action of the Czar toward his rela- 
tive, his brother in the church, and 
the saver of his life, can be given 
and accepted.’ Possibly the time for 
seizing Constantinople, and “ban- 
ishing the Turks from Europe,” as 
suggested in the eleventh section, 
may come yet. 
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Certainly in the war on Hungary 
half a century ago, when Austria 
had the assistance of Russia, the 
tenth section was remembered. 

The lapse of nearly two centuries 
since the will was written discounts 
somewhat the references to Eng- 
land, which, while undoubtedly a 
power at that time, was not the com- 
manding one she is now. 

The will was and still is a most 
remarkable document, and whether 
studied in the light of the early part 
of the eighteenth century or the 
opening of the twentieth, retains the 
wonderful vitality of the great mon- 
arch who gave it to his country as 
its political Bible. 

The present Czar of Russia, Nich- 
olas II., is a very different man and 
monarch from his ancestor and 
predecessor, Peter the Great. Per- 
sonally, and politically as well, the 
present head of the realm and of the 
church also—for he is a deeply re- 
ligious man, though a liberal one— 
is so loyal to all instincts of human- 
ity that he is scarcely in touch with 
his own empire. Traditionally from 
the past, and logically in the pres- 
ent, the instincts of Russia are of 
blind, unreasoning force; and with 
these ideas Nicholas is not in sym- 
pathy. He has a dream of a noble 
empire, allied to humanity; but the 
clay of his people is of the crudest, 
and he can have but small success 
in working it out to his satisfaction 
or to a commendable result. His 
ideas are very far in advance of those 
of his people, whether of the great 
undeveloped mass, the turbulent 
Nihilistic portion, or even of his 
most enlightened ministers of state. 
They are like the dreams of the 
socialist. They are nothing -but 
dreams. In some coming civiliza- 
tion, when the commercial instinct 
has given way largely to one of 
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humanity, it is quite possible that 
socialism would exist by right and 
general: consent. But to-day the 
one who attempts to realize it is 
ground between the millstones of 
commercialism on the one hand and 
anarchy on the other. The trouble 
with nearly all good men—and fre- 
quently great ones as well—is that 


‘ their instincts run away with their 


judgment. The heart overpowers 
the head. Nicholas is of this class, 
and doubtless his English wife ac- 
cents this lovable phase of his char-— 


acter. Nicholas Il. is a reaction 
from Peter the Great. He has had 
training and _ special advantages 


which his people have not had, ex- 
cept that which has fallen to the lot 
of the crazy Nihilist students, who 
illustrate the green-fruit phase of 
thought, as the great ruler himself 
does of that which is more matured 
and perfect. Asa matter of fact, the 
ruling house of Russia is divided 
against itself. The nominal ruler is 
not the real ruler. Nicholas, in his 
ideas of government and his sym- 
pathies with humanity, is in reality 
in touch with the most advanced 
ideas of the present day; but the 
methods and manners of his minis- 
ters—the real rulers of the empire, 
after all—are patterned largely on 
those of Peter the Great, as ex- 
pressed in his will, and lived up to 
by Russia ever since. This is polit- 
ical chaos. No wonder the doughty 
little empire of Japan has had so 
many successes at arms and at sea 
with the mighty empire of Russia. 
But the American people should 
look beyond an exhibition of Japan- 
ese valor and Russian misfortune. 
In our encouragement given too 
freely to the Japanese, may we not 
really be digging our own graves? 
The “yellow peril” is no idle fancy. 
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We have a taste of it in every large 
American city, and a full meal in 
San Francisco. It can be regulated 
and handled at present; but a few 
years hence, with the yellow races 
united against us, and aided by the 
Mohammedan hordes of Turkey and 
elsewhere, and the slumbering races 
of India, might we not find it worse 
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than the carrying out of the Russian 
idea by the occupation of Man- 
churia, and the partition of other 
portions to Great Britain, France 
and Germany, which at least would 
keep the yellow race busy at home, 
instead of allowing it to marshal its 
forces for an assault on Christian 
civilization? 


An Heroic Tale of To-day 


By WILMATTE PoRTER COCKRELL 


RECEPTION was to be 
given at the “Sailors’ Rest” 
in the evening, and the men 

of “The City of Orleans” were in 
groups, discussing the event and 
begging loans of various pieces of 
finery such as were thought neces- 
Sary in appearing before young 
ladies. 

“There’s just enough religion to 
make a man feel respectable,” vol- 
unteered the cook, who had been in 
the port before. 

“Do they ask you to say the 
catechism?” a young sailor inquired 
anxiously. 

“Sure and they will,” the first mate 
replied, “and they'll ask if you say 
your prayers every night.” 

“Do you happen to have two col- 
lars?” a sailor asked anxiously. 

“That I have,” the cook replied, 
“but I’m goin’ to lend one to a per- 
son who'll lend me a gold ring.” 

“Of all the blamed dudes, you're 
the worst, but here’s the ring, so 
hand over the collar. Wish you had 
to wear it in your nose.” 

The long sitting room looked very 
pleasant that evening, with its bright 
lights and its corners of potted 
palms and ferns; comfortable willow 


chairs stood about, and on the tables 
were bouquets of roses and violets, 
such as the men had never seen be- 
fore. Just outside one of the win- 
dows, a great pepper tree grew, and 
one of its branches had been drawn 
inside and fastened against the wall, 
and now in the soft light the fern- 
like leaves and crimson berries gave 
a quaint harmony to the room, while 
the beautiful silhouettes that it cast 
on the Japanese rug were like the 
shifting shadows of a tropical forest. 
There were good pictures on the 
walls, too,—copies of pictures that 
have stirred the hearts of thousands. 

The sailors felt the beauty of it 
all when they entered, and it needed 
but the greeting from the motherly 
women in the room to make them 
wish their ship might never leave 
the harbor of San Diego. 

“Sure we might be the king and 
his crew,” the mate whispered. 

The young Swede who managed 
the Rest was splitting wood that was 
to heat the coffee by and by, when 
a tall young woman stood before 
him. 

“You will pardon my coming in 
the back way,” she said, “but I was 
told to have my hat and gloves off 
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at first, so as not to appear a stran- 
ger.” 

“That is quite right,” Mr. Hyre- 
leid answered, “and I am _ very 
thankful for your help to-night; it 
is not often that we have so many 
strangers.” 

“Then the men are all here?” she 
asked. “I must have a minute ac- 
count, for my aunt cares very much 
for this work. The parties in her 
own house are of little importance 
when compared with these recep- 
tions.” 

“But yourself,’ Mr. MHyreleid 
asked, rather timidly, “we see you 
so seldom of late.” 

Miss Stadtmiiller interrupted him. 
“I was never intended for a Lady 
Bountiful, and I cannot meet these 
men as an equal. A political club 
might be different.” 

“Religion should solve the prob- 
lem,” suggested the man, but Miss 
Stadtmiiller shook her head, and her 
eyes were sad as she answered: “It 
would, if it could mean what it 
should to us all, if it could mean to 
me what it does to you,” she said. 

They passed into the sitting room 
and Miss Stadtmiiller’s attention 
was at once drawn to a picture hang- 
ing just by the pepper bough. “How 
well it looks,” she exclaimed. “I 
always have an interest in your 
walls,” she continued, “that cer- 
tainly should please you.” 

There had been a little hush as 
Miss Stadtmiiller entered the room; 
it was the tribute that her beauty 
always received, and if she was con- 
scious of it, she felt it only as a 
blessed gift of homage to all beauty 
of which she was happy in being 
one expression. 

One of the women who had been 
near the door came forward to in- 
quire about her aunt, and then led 
the girl away. 


“I want you to meet the sailor at 
the corner of the last table; he has 
been shipwrecked once or twice; ran 
away into the Australian bush; and 
was thrown overboard once by the 
captain for disobedience; you will 
find him interesting, I think,” and 
then Miss Stadtmiller was _pre- 
sented to Donald Feelan, a ’prentice 
boy, with a fine English voice and 
an Essex accent. 

“Will you tell me about some of 
the men here?” she asked. “Is the 
dark man near the piano from your 
ship?” 

“You mean the man at the end of 
the first table?” asked Feelan. 
“That’s Jansen Henderson, one of 
our sailors. He comes from some 
little place in Denmark, and a 
mighty good fellow he is, too. You 
know at sea,a man’s either a softy or 
wicked, but Jansen’s of neither tribe; 
he’s different from other folks I've 
ever known. He's an artist chap; 
makes pictures of sea storms and 
things, so some of the crew thought 
he was a softy, but you should have 
seen him turn the cook into a hogs- 
head for abusing one of the ‘pren- 
tice boys. My! He did it slick!” 

Miss Stadtmiller smiled at the 
picture of the fat cook doing pen- 
ance, head down in a barrel. 

“Jansen’s stood by me in some 
pretty tough places,’ the boy con- 
tinued. “It’s such a dog life we live, 
we 'prentice fellows, all sailors for 
that matter, and when we get ashore 
we lose our heads sometimes,” and 
a wave of color passed over the 
young sailor’s face. “Our last port 
was in Australia, and I was so angry 
with the miserable captain that I de- 
cided to cut. I got another fellow to 
join me, and we made off into the 
bush. A miner gave us a little food, 
and on the second day brought us 
word that the captain had offered 
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ten pounds of wool apiece for us. 
Hard on a fellow, wasn’t it, to find 
he was only worth ten pounds of 
wool?” Miss Stadtmiiller smiled 
sympathetically. 

“And why did you go back to your 
ship?” she asked. 

“Jansen found us,”  Feelan 
answered, “and after three days of 
hiding in the bush and doing with- 
out food, our heads had cooled a 
good deal, so that he had little 
trouble in convincing me that I was 
a blamed idiot to give up, when my 
’prenticeship was so nearly at an 
end. He made it right with the cap- 
tain, who is a small enough man 
himself, but Jansen’s uncle is one of 
the owners. We were mighty glad 
to get back, I can tell you. Jansen’s 
a friend to every man on board, but 
he promised my mother that I 
should come to no harm if he could 
help it, and so he is always trying to 
keep me respectable.” 

“You mustn’t make it too hard for 
him,” suggested Elizabeth, with a 
smile that made the boy vow that 
he would never do a mean trick so 
long as he lived. 

Later in the evening, she found 
the sailor Henderson standing be- 
fore the new picture. 

“Mr. Hyreleid tells me it is you 
who chose these pictures,” he said, 
turning toward her; “and I have 
anxiety to know something of this 
one; it is wonderful; it is full of soul. 
I have not for years seen a picture 
that pleased me so exactly.” 

“T like it very much,” Miss Stadt- 
miller answered; “the old priest 
with his violin is fine, and the nuns 
show an appreciation of the situ- 
ation that is delightful, even the 
bottle of wine looks better than ordi- 
nary wine.” The sailor’s eyes shone. 

“That’s right, that’s right,” he 
said; “you understand.” 


She told him about the pictures 
on the walls, the difficulties of get- 
ting copies of really good paintings, 
and the real satisfaction that she 
felt in knowing that some of the 
sailors loved the room for its beauty ; 
and when, after many songs and a 
great deal of coffee and cake, it was 
time to go, Jansen Henderson put 
her into her carriage. 

“Then I may come _ to-morrow 
afternoon?” he asked, as he left her. 
“I shall be very happy to see the 
original of that picture, but I warn 
you that your servants may be 
obliged to put me from the house. 
In Copenhagen there was a picture 
that I liked, not so much as this, and 
I went to see it for so many days 
that | was reported to the police as 
a fugitive trying to hide in the gal- 
lery.” 

“You need not be afraid,” Eliza- 
beth assured him. “We all under- 
stand; even the cook has learned 
not to announce dinner if a new pic- 
ture is to be inspected.” 

The next afternoon he came, and 
he and Elizabeth talked of pictures 
and music and the sea till the girl 
wondered that all the men she knew 
were so dwarfed beside this splendid 
dark-eyed Dane. 

Miss Stadtmiiller’s aunt, too, was 
mightily pleased with this young 
sailor who spoke to her in her native 
North German dialect, and with in- 
sistent California hospitality she 
would have him stay for the even- 
ing. Then at dinner there were more 
stories of the sea, and of the Danish 
coast, and of Greenland, too; for 
when Jansen first went to sea, it 
was on a whaler, which had been 
wrecked on the icy coast of East 
Greenland. He told of the lonely 
winter that followed among the 
simple Esquimaux, who needed 
neither laws nor police; of the glori- 
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ous colors of the sea and sky in that 
continuous darkness; and of the 
hunts for polar bears and seals, and 
when at last it was time to go back 
to the ship, even Colonel Stadt- 
miller had forgotten that Mr. Hen- 
derson was a common sailor from a 
leaky merchant ship. 

After this, Jansen and Elizabeth 
saw a great deal of each other; 
sometimes at her aunt’s house, some- 
times at the “Rest.” 

One evening, as they walked home 
in the moonlight, they fell to talk- 
ing, as young people are apt to do, 
of things more personal than pic- 
tures and sea storms. 

“I have always,” he said, “two 
great feelings in my heart; one is, 
to make pictures, to show the world 
at the moments when it is splendid 
or beautiful, and faces when they 
are touched with glory; the other is 
to see the world. My grandmother 
says it is only when a great love fills 
my heart that I will come back to 
her, and with my wife, live in the 
cottage that was my father’s and his 
father’s before him, and work the 
bit of land, and fish and try to make 
a great picture.” 

“I should like to show you my 
country, Miss Stadtmiiller,” he con- 
tinued. “It is rougher than your 
warm, southern land, but I think you 
would like to feel the cold spray and 
the keen wind, so strong that you 
would have to craw! not to be blown 
off the rocks, if you went near the 
sea,” 

One day, Elizabeth awoke to the 
danger of this friendship. She was 
out in the bay in her sailboat and 
was tempted by the breeze, the out- 
flowing tide, and the islands edged 
all about with golden mist, to a sail 
in the open sea. She had been out 
often with Jimmy, the sailor who 
took care of the wharf, but never 
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alone; but the day was so glorious, 
there could be no danger she 
thought, and she rounded the point 
and found the wide expanse of the 
Pacific before her. She took off her 
cap and threw aside her gloves. 
Nothing should hamper one in the 
face of such a prospect! 

All went well until her return, and 
then, as she was rounding the point, 
when five minutes would have seen 
her safe in the quiet bay, a “woolly” 
struck her boat, and turned it to 
one side. With all her strength she 
could not right it, and it filled 
rapidly with water. —Two men were 
fishing in a canoe near the shore; 
they rowed quickly to help her; it 
was Donald Feelan and Jansen Hen- 
derson. Jansen’s face was white as 
he helped Elizabeth from her fast 
sinking boat, and his hands tight- 
ened about her arm, making an in- 
tense pain even after he had loos- 
ened his hold. 

“Promise me,” he said, and his 
face was full of fire, “promise me 
that you will never go alone into the 
sea again.” Elizabeth drew back. “! 
do not understand,” she began, but 
her quick heart-beats made _ the 
words a lie, and she answered, “I 
promise.” 

Elizabeth’s boat was righted and 
Donald took charge of it. Jansen 
wrapped Elizabeth in his coat; there 
was nothing but tenderness in his 
face now and pain. 

“Are you cold?” he had asked, and 
she had answered, “No.” No other 
words were spoken until he left her 
at her aunt’s door. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “if I was 
rough; I cared so much,” and she 
had answered : 

“A woman never finds it hard to 
forgive, when such an excuse is 
offered.” 

That night, when alone in her 
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room, she looked the thing honestly 
in the face. There was no denying 
it; she loved this sailor. But was 
she willing to give up her home, her 
friends, her own country even, for a 
rough life in a foreign land? It was 
almost morning when the battle was 
finished and her love put aside: “It 
could not be,” she thought. “It 
would be madness; there is much 
that is more to be desired than any 
man’s love,” and just as the last 
trace of stars was disappearing 
from the brightening sky she fell 
asleep, her head resting on her right 
arm, and curiously enough after 
such a decision, her lips were pressed 
tightly against the blue ring Jan- 
sen’s fingers had made. 

She would not see Jansen again, 
she decided, and as the “City of Or- 
leans” sailed two days later, and her 
accident gave her an excuse for stay- 
ing indoors, she found it easy enough 
to avoid him. 

The morning that the ship sailed, 
Blizabeth went down early to the 
wharf where her sailboat was kept, 
hoping that an hour or two upon the 
water would put new life into her, 
take away the pain from her throat, 
and enable her to think without fool- 
ish tears. The fog was thick about 
her, so that great drops of water col- 
lected in her hair and eyebrows. She 
heard someone coming behind her 
as she walked along, but paid no 
heed, until Jimmy’s surprised— 

“Y’er early, Mess, and such a 
soakin’ mornin’, too.” Then he 
stopped, leaning upon the oars he 
carried, and Elizabeth turnéd a list- 
less face toward him, for if Jimmy 
wanted a talk, there was no escape. 

“Have y’ heard about the mur- 
der?” he asked. “Y’ll be interested, 
too, for it’s that sailor chap what 
bro’t you home the other day!” 

“Jansen murdered?” Elizabeth’s 


face was as colorless as the fog about 
her. 

“Oh, no,” said Jimmy. “He killed 
the Mexican cub, Ysidro.” 

“How did it happen?” she asked, 
wondering that her lips had the 
power for the question. 

“Well, no one knows, exactly,” 
Jimmy answered. “Y’ see, ‘Idro 
was down from San Luis Rey to get 
whiskey for the Indians, and he was 
likely pretty boozy, too, and he’s al- 
ways rowin’ it with the sailors; they 
say, because of the Spanish woman 
Guadaloupe, and y’ see it was ‘he 
sailors’ last night ashore, and *' ey 
were like enough celebratin’, too, At 
any rate, Henderson and Feelan had 
went from the dance house with the 
Spanish woman. Just what hap- 
pened no one knows, for y’ see it’s 
like this; the boat sailed at five this 
morning and Feelan’s aboard her, 
and the woman won't talk.” 

Elizabeth felt the blood rushing 
into her face, and with a smothered 
cry she sat down upon the wharf 
steps. 

“The police are hot on Jansen’s 
track ; he’s off for Mexico, but I hope 
they'll not ketch him; he’s too good 
to swing for a Greaser kid,” and 
Jimmy hobbled off. 

Elizabeth sat on the wharf steps 
in perfect anguish of shame and 
misery. And she had loved that 
man! A man who had committed 
murder, who had gone from a dance 
house with a common street woman! 
Oh, the shame of it all! She won- 
dered that her heart still beat. Could 
it be that a time would come when 
this horrible pain would be for- 
gotten? The water was deep below 
her; they would think she had 
slipped. With a mighty effort she 
drew out the boat from under the 
wharf, for she must escape from 
herself—from this madness. As the 
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boat came near, she saw the sail in 
the bottom stir, as though someone 
was underneath. 

“Miss Stadtmiiller.” It was Jan- 
sen’s voice. “Don’t be frightened. 
I had to see you; row out into the 
bay; | must talk to you.” 

All the girl's fright was gone now; 
all the numb feeling that a few min- 
utes before had made action seem 
impossible. She rowed steadily, in- 
stinctively steering for the open sea. 
After a few minutes, she bent over 
the boat. 

“Tell me about it,” she said; 
“there is no one near now.” 

The man leaned his head on his 
hand, and a lock of hair fell over his 
forehead. He was only partly cov- 
ered by the sail now, but the fog hid 
them from the rest of the world, and 
as Elizabeth looked at him, his face 
so strong, so true, and his hands as 
steady as a girl’s, she could not 
doubt him, and with a woman’s 
quick intuition she said: 

“It was Donald; | understand; 
you did it for Donald.” 

“I had to see you,” he said. “I 
was willing to get the lad off free, 
for he was hardly to blame. It was 
his hot blood and a little whiskey he 
had taken, and | was trying to get 
him aboard—I could not have you 
think I’d be in a row like that. You 
must know that what you think 
means more to me than anything 
else—it is everything that you 
should believe me good and honest. 
There wasn’t anything else, for I 
couldn’t expect you to love me,” and 
the passion in his voice choked him. 
Then he went on in a lower tone, so 
low that the girl bent her head to 
hear. 

“I’m not a baby to whimper at 
losing you. There'll never be a 
woman like you in my life again, but 
I’m glad to have had so much of you 


for these two months, and because 
Il cared so much and you cared a 
little, 1 had to know you did not 
think ill of me.” 

“You are a hero,” said Elizabeth, 
and her eyes showed all the love in 
her heart. 

Jansen started. This was more 
than he had asked, and he felt that 
in some way he was to blame. 

“Oh, no,” he said, and threw the 
hair back from. his brow. “You 
must not think that. I loved the 
lad, and what would have been fatal 
to him, will only be a bit of adven- 
ture to me.” 

“You can put up the sail now,” 
said Elizabeth after a time, when 
they were well out from the harbor, 
and a fresh breeze hurried them on, 
the fog shutting them from the land. 

“If you would put me ashore on 
the first island?” said Jansen, but 
Elizabeth shook her head. 

“I shall not put you ashore at all,” 
she answered. “Will you not un- 
derstand? I am going with you to 
your grandmother’s. A vessel will 
pick us up. Oh, Jansen, you are 
more than all this world to me!” 

The sailor sat like one suddenly 
glorified; the world was blotted out 
by a silver gray mist; only this beau- 
tiful woman, with eyes like the sea, 
was left, and she was giving herself 
to him. 

“Elizabeth, my darling, my wife,” 
he said, and lifted reverently to his 
lips the corner of the cape she wore, 
and into his mind came the picture 
of a future such as he had never 
dared dream of before, life in his be- 
loved Denmark, himself a successful 
artist, and this woman’s love his 
daily portion! 


A tall, dark-eyed man sat on the 
porch, putting some careful marks 
into a sketch book; a lad of ten years 
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lay near him, with his head on the 
neck of a great Newfoundland dog. 

“T want a story, my father,” said 
the boy. “You know you promised, 
when the picture was finished. A 
saga, father—tell me a saga, that 
you have learned from your old 
parchment rolls. The ones about 
the brave kings and queens are such 
splendid stories.” 

“That’s right, that’s right,” 
answered the father; “but, my son, 
the best sagas are not written in 
parchment rolls, but in the hearts of 
the men and women who are living 
to-day,” and then Jansen told his 
son the story I have just told you, 
and the end, which I have not told, 
you may hear from him. 

“There was a day and a night that 
the man and woman rode in the little 
boat; and they hardly knew that 
they were cold and hungry, for their 
hearts were full of happiness. In the 
morning of the second day, a boat 
bound for Hamburg picked them up. 
There was a strange wedding on 
board the old merchant ship that 
day; a man in sailor’s clothes and a 
woman in a white serge dress with 
blue anchors on the collar, and the 
woman had great rolls of sunny hair, 
and eyes like the sea, and so tender, 
so beautiful,’—and the man forgot 
the boy at his side, as he thought of 
that day when he had drunk his 
deepest draught of the wine of life; 
that day when Elizabeth’s kisses had 
sent the blood leaping through his 


heart and brain. He remembered 
with a tender smile, the young sailor, 
almost mazed with his own happi- 
ness and— 

“Go on, father ; go on,” begged the 
boy. “The grandmother was glad 
to have her son’s son back again, and 
she loved the beautiful American 
who left everything for her Danish 
lover.” | 

“That’s right, that’s right. That 
home-coming was another day of 
great happiness. The man went to 
sea no more, but painted pictures, 
and one day he painted a corner of 
the “King’s Park,” covered with 
hoar frost, and the King saw the 
picture and bought it, and after that 
there was honor for the man and 
some wealth, and the grandmother 
and wife could have it easier, and 
the man’s heart was full of content.” 

“Oh, father, it is a_ beautiful 
story,” and then suddenly, as he 
looked into the eyes bent upon him, 
“it is the saga on your own heart, 
and it was my mother who rowed 
away from her country. That was 
fine !” 

“Yes, that is right, that’s right,” 
said Jansen, “and please God, the 
day will come when there will be no 
miscalling in any man’s heart, but 
the saga of his life will be as com- 
plete and satisfying as mine.” Eliz- 
abeth would have added: 

“And it will be so, when God’s 
finger touches no heart less brave 
and true than that of my husband.” 
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The Attempted Suicide of a Massa- 


chusetts Town 


By Georce H. Haynes 


HAT the very town which 

gave rise to an insurrection 

which threatened the very ex- 
istence of the Commonwealth 
should later have made a series 
of deliberate attempts to com- 
mit suicide might at first seem 
to indicate remorse for early mis- 
deels. Such an outcome would 
satisfy the demands of poetic jus- 
tice; unfortunately, however, it does 
not square well with the facts. 
Shays’ Rebellion and these attempts 
at suicide are doubtless the most 
unique features in the history of 
Pelham, yet both owe their chief 
interest to the fact that they were 
symptomatic of influences which ex- 
tended far beyond her borders; for, 
just as Shays’ Rebellion, according 
to the present view, was a protest, 
turbulent and revolutionary, to be 
sure, yet a real protest against genu- 
ine grievances, which were wide- 
spread, but which for various 


reasons became most unbearable. 


in Hampshire County, so the expla- 
nation of Pelham’s attempts at sui- 
cide is to be found in causes of 
municipal melaycholia, familiar in 
scores of Massachusetts towns, but 
which became exceptionally acute 
in Pelham. 

The impulse toward self-destruc- 
tion manifested itself first almost 
precisely fifty years ago. On the 


last day of January, 1854, a special 
town meeting was convened for 
purposes thus set forth in the war- 
rant: 


“2d To see if said Town is willing to 
give up and surrender her town charter 
and become disfranchised as to all privi- 
leges and rights. 

“3d To act on the subject of having 
said Town divided in any legal way and 
manner and having the parts annexed to 
adjoining towns, and to use any legal 
means to accomplish the same.” 


At the meeting it was voted: “to 
surrender this Town’s Charter ac- 
cording to the warrant calling this 
meeting. Seventy-three in favor 
(73); thirty-six (36) against.” To 
carry this action into effect, com- 
mittees were chosen to urge peti- 
tions already forwarded to the 
Legislature, to circulate petitions in 
Pelham, and to work up annexation 
sentiment in the adjoining towns. 
In Amherst, however, these ad- 
vances met with a chilling recep- 
tion. A special town meeting was 
called to determine the town’s will, 
and by a vote of exactly two to one 
(168 to 84), February 27, 1854, it 
was “Resolved: as the Sense of the 
Town of Amherst, that as at present 
advised, and in the present state of 
proceedings before the Legislature, 
on the petition of the town of Pel- 
ham for leave to surrender its Char- 


Note —The illustrations used in this <rt’cle are from “ The History of Pelham,” by permission of Mr. C. O. Par- 


meoter,the author. 
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ter, and to be annexed to the adjoin- 
ing towns, we are opposed to the 
surrender of its Charter, and to the 
annexation of any portion of its 
territory to the town of Amherst,” 
and the town’s representative in the 
General Court was forthwith in- 
structed to oppose Pelham’s peti- 
tion. 

Im Pelham the annual town meet- 
ing was approaching. In view of 
Amherst’s action it was decided to 
bring the matter up again, and an 
article was inserted in the warrant: 
“To see if the town will vote to 
rescind a vote . . . to surrender the 
Charter of the town.” Excitement 
ran high, but when the town meet- 
ing day came, March 6, 1854, the 
attempt to rescind the previous 
action was defeated, and the town 
re-asserted its determination to give 
up its corporate existence, not this 
time, however, by a vote of more 
than 2 to 1, but by the close vote of 
87 to 84,—in a ballot which must 
have called out nearly every voter 
in town, for in the following year 
the population of Pelham was but 
789. Making the ordinary compu- 
tation of one voter for every five 
inhabitants the enrolment would 
have been 178;—there were I7I1 
votes cast upon this question. 

Two years later, January 28, 1856, 
another special meeting was called 
“To see if the town will Vote to 
surrender her Charter & be divided 
by the Legislature and set to the 
different Towns adjoining.” Upon 


dividing the house on this question, | 
is not apparent, the Pelham 


the vote stood 73 to 36 against sur- 
rendering the charter.’ The small- 
ness of the vote and the reversal of 
attitude are remarkable, in contrast 
with the votes of 1854. For almost 
a dozen years Pelham thereafter 
seems to have life, without further 
protest; but in the early winter of 
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1867 a special town meeting again 
considered the proposal that the 
charter be surrendered. By a vote 
of 45 to 43 the project was defeated. 

But in 1870 the struggle was re- 
newed with great determination. 
The principal article of the warrant 
for the March town meeting, March 
15, 1870, was “To see if the town 
consent to surrender its Charter ana 
divide its territory between the 
towns of Amherst, Prescott, Enfield, 
and Belchertown as already peti- 
tioned for to the Legislature by the 
citizens of the town of Pelham, and 
also to designate lines of Division.” 
The town’s action is thus recorded: 


“Voted: that we Surrender our Charter 
—86 in favor; 36 against. 

“Voted: that we draw a line Strait across 
from the North Northeast corner of Bel- 
chertown to the Northwest corner of 
Enfield, and merge all territory now be- 
longing to Pelham in Belchertown or En- 
field. And then, starting at the centre of 
the North line of Pelham, run parallel with 
the West line of said Pelham to the South 
line, merging all West of said line in the 
town of Ambherst, and all East of said 
line in the town of Prescott.” 


A large committee was appointed 
to confer with representatives of 
Amherst, and another committee to 
attend any hearing upon the subject 
which might be given by the Legis- 
lature’s Committee on Towns. Both 
Amherst and Prescott, in special 
town meetings, took vigorous action 
to oppose annexation. 

Meantime the State Legislature 
was considering the problem. As 
early as February 5, by what author- 


selectmen had caused to be pre- 
sented to the General Court a peti- 
tion that Pelham might be divided 
and merged in the, adjoining towns. 
This was referred to the Committee 
on Towns, to which, shortly after 
the March town meeting, there was 
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referred also the remonstrance of 
certain citizens of Pelham, against 
the proposed division. Presently, 
on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, both the House and the 
Senate voted to give the selectmen 
of Pelham leave to withdraw. But 
the matter was not ended without 
one more struggle. Pelham was at 
that time represented by a man who 
for fifteen years had been one of 
the most urgent advocates of the 
dissolution of the town. He there- 
fore, on May 5, prevailed upon the 
House to pass the following order: 
“That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary inquire whether the town of 
Pelham has a legal existence, it 
having voted to surrender its char- 
ter.” It was indeed an interesting 
question. Must a town live in spite 
of its wish to die? A week later 
(May 12, 1870; House Doc., 373) 
‘upon the question “Whether Pel- 
ham has a legal existence?” the 
Committee returned the following 
report: 


“That, in the opinion of the Committee, 
no town can vote to surrender its charter 
or dissolve its corporate existence, without 
the consent of the legislature had and re- 
ceived. A town is the creature of the legis- 
lature, and has only the powers given it 
by statute, and among these is not the 
power of annulling its existence. Its gen- 
eral powers are to provide schools, main- 
tain its highways, protect the lives and 
property of its citizens and support its 
paupers; its general duties are to furnish 
its part of the State tax, its quota of sol- 
diers, etc., etc.; it is, in fact, an intermedi- 
ate agent between the State government 
and the people. And as it is strictly limited 
to the powers conferred by statute, and 
as the town of Pelham has not the power 
of surrendering its charter without the 
consent of the legislature given it by 
statute, and as it clearly cannot relieve it- 
self of the obligations imposed: upon it 
without such consent, the Committee are 
unanimously of the opinion that the town 
of Pelham has a legal existence, any of its 
votes to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

“Per order. Wm. CocsweE Lt.” 


It having been thus authorita- 
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tively decided that Pelham must 
needs live until the Legislature 
gives her leave to die, it remains to 
ask: what were the causes of these 
repeated attempts at self-destruc- 
tion? Were the Pelhamites a dis- 
orderly rabble who wished to throw 
off the restraints of law? Or were 
they theoretical anarchists, resolved 
to make an end of government, in 
order that they might revert to 
that blissful “state of nature” in 
which each might be a “law unto 
himself”? In either of these cases, 
novel experiments might have been 
the result. Indeed, when these 
episodes were first called to my no- 
tice, there were put before my im- 
agination scenes like these: Tommy, 
in the early fall, would ask: “Papa! 
Don’t I have to go to school pretty 
soon?” and would be answered: 
“Oh! There won’t be any more 
school here, for now we don’t live in 
Pelham any more; but your mama’ll 
teach you how to read.” Or Susan, 
after a tedious drive over from 
Packardville, would: ask: “John, 
what in the name of goodness is the 
matter with the roads? Why don’t 
your highway surveyors ’tend to 
their business?” And John would 
reply: “We don’t have highway 
surveyors any more. P’raps some 
of us will patch up the roads a little, 
by and by.” 

Unfortunately for the interest of 
this story, such scenes as these find 
not the, slightest basis in fact. It is 
true that in the period of suspense 
some features of Pelham govern- 
ment were at loose ends, and her 
Officials indulged in crazy book-. 
keeping. At the State House there. 
is on file a curious letter from the 
town clerk of Pelham, dated Jan-. 
uary 29, 1873, in response to a re- 
quest for the town reports, to be 
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filed in the State archives. 
it reads as follows: 


In ‘part 


“I doo not think our town affairs are in 
such shape or have ben for the years 1870 
& 1 that a report could be made thay doo 
not Know how much thay are in debt 
much more than you do whare thay have 
borowed money thay keep no Account of 
it on book as can be found and ther is 
interest money cauled for that has not Ben 
paid for 3 or 4 years and in fact our pres- 
ent Board of Selectmen New nothing about 

“Perhaps i am Saying to much But Such 
are the facts. 

“Yours Respectfully, 


“Clerk of the town of Pelham, Mass.” 
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lution of the town, a regularly sum- 
moned town meeting was held, and 
the regular appropriations were 
voted, including $1,000 for the 
maintenance of schools, and $1,200 
for highways; it was also voted “to 
raise $500 for breaking and opening 
roads next winter, if needed to be 
expended”; and “to set up the Poor 
to the lowest bidder.” It was still 
an open question, whether Pelham 
now had a legal existence, yet here 
were her citizens making provision 


THE OLD CONKEY TAVERN 


But these men of Pelham never 
expected anything other than that 
they were to be citizens of some 
town. They had no wish to revolt 
against State authority, and until 
the question of dissolution and mer- 
ger should be decided, they had not 
the faintest notion of suspending 
the regular functions of local gov- 
ernment. On the very day follow- 
ing the vote of the house, refusing 
to grant the petition for the disso- 


for carrying on all the ordinary 
functions of local government. 

The reasons for*Pelham’s strange 
action, then, are not to be found in 
any abnormal turbulence of dispo- 
sition, nor in vapid theorizing as to 
government. The reasons were 
more prosaic, and better fitted to 
appeal to the sensitive “pocket 
nerve” of the descendants of those 
frugal “North of Ireland Scotch- 
men” who, by reason of Worcester’s 
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religious intolerance, had shaken 
the dust of that inhospitable town 
from their feet, and had settled 
upon the bleak Pelham hills. I say 
“on the bleak Pelham hills,” for in 
those words is found the key to the 
whole situation. The influences 
which were at work in Pelham have 
been felt in scores of our Massachu- 
setts hill towns, but here a combi- 
nation of circumstances made them 
exceptionally burdensome. 

Pelham is a small town, about six 
miles in length by three and a half 
in width. Looked at from the west, 
it presents a long range of hills, for 
the most part covered with forests. 
From the level of Fort River, at the 
western boundary, in the course of 
about four and a half miles, the 
traveler makes a steady climb of 
nearly nine hundred feet to Pelham 
Centre; from here to the east there 
is an abrupt descent of nearly nine 
‘ hundred feet in about two miles, to 
the west branch of the Swift River; 
then the land rises rapidly to the 
East Pelham hills, now in Prescott, 
parallel to the Pelham range of 
about the same altitude, and but 
three miles distant from them. 
Such conditions make travel diff- 
cult. The land, too, is not of great 
fertility. As a result Pelham has 
always been sparsely settled. Three 
small hamlets have been built up, 
but there has never been a village 
of any considerable size. The old 
Conkey tavern, where Daniel Shays 
and discontented neighbors 
hatched their insurrection, was 
built for a tavern on a spot from 
which not a single house was in 


* PeLHam’s 
Year. Population. 
1820 1278 
1850 983 (U.S ; Mass. 872 ) 
1855 7 
1 74 
1865 7'7 
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sight; no one lived within half a 
mile of it, yet a still extant bill for 
liquors to supply the tavern’s trade 
indicates that a lively custom was 
anticipated. 

These straggling hill towns, cap- 
able of progressive development 
under the old order of things, have 
been hard hit by the industrial 
changes which the last seventy-five 
years have brought to Massachu- 
setts. Indeed, Pelham’s population 
reached its maximum in 1820, and 
since 1850 has dwindled steadily 
until now it is barely a third of what 
it was eighty years ago.* In 1822 
Prescott was incorporated, being 
made up of parts of Pelham and 
New Salem; this accounts for quite 
a large loss in Pelham’s population. 

In the half decade, 1850 to 1855, 
this little town lost nearly a tenth 
of its population. (If the Federal 
census figures are trusted, the loss 
was fully a fifth!) + It was in the 
year 1854, it will be remembered, 
that it was first voted to give up 
the town’s charter. The later at- 
tempts to commit suicide, it is to 
be noted, also occurred during a 
decade, 1865 to 1875, when the fall- 
ing off in population was porten- 
tous. The evolution which was 
then in process may have meant 
the “survival of the fittest,” but it 
was not in Pelham that they con- 
tinued to survive. In 1855 no 
town in Hampshire~ County sup- 
ported more paupers than did Pel- 
ham; Northampton, with a popula- 
tion seven or eight times as 
great, was burdened with pre- 
cisely the same number, eleven; 


POPULATION. 


Year. Population. 
1875 633 
1 61m 
1885 549 
18g0 486 
1895 486 


1gco 462 


1870 
(N. B. the variation between the Ma*sachusetts and the Federal census returns for 1850.) 
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next came little Prescott, Pelham’s 
neighbor to the eastward, with nine. 
The thinning numbers did not make 
the eight school districts any fewer 
nor did it shorten the miles of strag- 
gling highway, which kept open 
coumunication with a few remote 
farm-houses. In the midst of such 
discouragements, and with such a 
gloomy outlook, it is not surprising 
that the Pelham citizens should 
have become pessimistic. 

Velham has never had a real 
focus. The oldest church and the 
post-office were located on almost 
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off from Pelham and annexed to 
Amherst, but it was voted to “pass” 
that article in the warrant. But 
the farmers of that district felt it to 
be a great hardship to be obliged to 
support church services at Pelham 
Centre, which they could reach only 
by that weary climb of five miles, 
when close at hand lay the church 
at East Street, in Amherst. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1812, six of these men 
petitioned the General Court for 
leave “to be set off to Amherst for 
Parochial purposes.” But the par- 
ish had no notion to lose some of its 
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the highest land in town, at a dis- 
tance of six miles from Ambherst, 
which was destined to be the town’s 
chief market. The best lands im 
town, as well as the most accessible, 
were in the valley of the Fort River, 
along the Amherst border. The 
residents of this section of the town 
early saw that their natural affili- 
ations were with Ambherst, not 


with Pelham. As early as 1807,two’ 


men living in the southwest corner 
of the town had petitioned to be set 


most well-to-do members; it there- 
fore voted not to set them off, and 
chose a committee to oppose their 
petition at Boston. This attempt 
came to nothing. But it was in 
this western strip of the town that 
the sentiment in favor of dissolu- 
tion was always strong, for they 
wished to be merged with the more 
prosperous Amherst. Again and 
again, both the town and the Gen- 
eral Court were importuned that 
individual residents of this section 
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tee 
might be'set off. And 
indeed Amherst would 
doubtless have been 
glad to ‘receive them. 
In the winter of 1854, 
after having opposed 
the petition for the 
surrender of Pelham’s 
charter, in the Am- 
herst town meeting it 
was voted: “To re- 
ceive John Russell, if 
the Legislature will 


set him off from 


Pelham.” 

Even after the final 
refusal of the Legisla- 
ture to allow Pelham 
to go out of existence, 
in the very next year 


her representative,—. 


and in all her history 
no other man ever 
served the town as an 
officer more often or 


more faithfully,— pe-' 


titioned to be thus set 
off from Pelham; but 
in vain. Pelham was 
willing to blot her 
own name off the 
map, but not to allow 
the farms of one or 
two of her residents 
to be merged with 
Amherst. Amherst, 
on the other hand, 
was willing to annex 
a few farms, but did 
not care to take with 
them six or eight 
square miles of 
sparsely settled coun- 
try, with all its 
charges for schools, 
roads, etc. Asa Pel- 
ham man 0put it, 


‘““Ambherst was will-' 


PELHAM CENTER FROM THE NORTH 
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ing to take the meat, 
provided not too much 
bone was thrown in, 
while Pelham did not 
care to see herself left 
with all bone!” 
Opposition to the sur- 
render of the charter 
grew as one climbed the 
hill and got nearer the 
church, the post-office 
and the old meeting- 
house which for more 
than one hundred and 
sixty years has been the 
centre of the town’s po- 
litical life. During one 
of the movements in fa- 
vor of the surrender of 
the charter, petitions 
were circulated for sig- 
natures in its favor. <A 
young man of West Pel- 
ham was making the 
rounds with one of these, 
and called at a house 
near Pelham Centre. 
The man of the house 
was not at home; his 
wife listened with evi- 
dent impatience to the 
statement of the caller’s 
errand. When asked if 
she wished to sign, she 
snapped out: “I'd sign 
quick enough, if it was 
to keep things as they 
are! If the charter is 
given up, will there be 
any post-office here ?”’ 
The reply was evasive, 
and, as the woman’s 
spirit was evidently ris- 
ing, her caller started to 
withdraw, with the con- 
ventional and pacifica- 
tory remark, “This is 
an unusually fine day 
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for this season of the year!” “Yes!” 
was the rejoinder, “we do sometimes 
have fine days up here, as well as all 
in Amherst!” To the invitation to 
sign this same petition one of this 
woman’s neighbors replied, “By 
thunder! I guess I won’t sign, but 
the old town’s got to go to hell, any- 
how !” 

This gloomy prophecy has not 
been fulfilled, yet the conditions 
which prompted it were obvious. 
In the transformaticns which were 
coming over New England, Pel- 
ham’s population had inevitably to 
dwindle. He who drives over her 
hills to-day sees almost as many 
fire-scarred chimneys as _ houses; 
here and there, an old garden rose 
or lilac blossoming by the wayside, 
is the sole surviving trace of a van- 
ished homestead. The varied in- 
dustries which found here a favor- 
able location in the early part of the 
Nineteenth Century disap- 
peared, and the little water powers 
are for the most part unused. 
There is but one manufacturing en- 
terprise in the town, a fishing-rod 
factory, and this is near the Am- 
herst line. The old Pelham family 
names figure now on the tomb- 
stones in her eleven cemeteries, not 
on the voting list: there they have 
been replaced by those of new- 
comers, men who are nomads in 
spirit, who virtually “camp” in Pel- 
ham, until some less unattractive 
opportunity for earning a _ scanty 
livelihood presents itself—then they 
“ move on.” 

Yet indications are not lacking 
that Pelham’s nadir is well passed. 
The process of readjustment has 
been painful and depressing ; but Pel- 
ham is working out her own salva- 
tion, if with fear and trembling yet 
also with intelligence. 


Only four schools are now kept 
open, in place of eight, but the 
school buildings are neatly painted, 
and in good repair. The State aids 
in paying a part of the salaries of 
experienced teachers of good grade, 
and high school opportunities are 
available in Amherst. Indeed, of 
the sum, approximately $1,500, an- 
nually expended for schools in Pel- 
ham, only about forty-five per cent. 
is raised by local taxation; the rest 
is furnished by the State. The 
churches and the ancient meeting- 
houses look well cared for. Post- 
boxes for rural free delivery are 
scattered along the highway all up 
the weary climb to Pelham Centre, 
linking her people more closely 
to the outer world. The State 
Highway Commission has put in a 
section of excellent gravel road. 
Finally, an electric railway, with 
all its civilizing and transforming 
powers, has invaded Pelham’s 


‘borders, has begun to climb her 


discouraging hill, and already as- 
pires to work its way across Pelham 
and Prescott to the larger towns 
beyond. With the State’s aid in 
education and with the replacing 
of isolation by ready accessibility 
through free delivery and rapid 
transit, Pelham finds life better 
worth living. It will be strange in- 
deed, if, in this day of awakening 
delight in the beauties of nature, the 
attractions of her wind-swept hills 
with their splendid views, of her 
picturesque valleys, and_ clear 
streams, remain undiscovered and 
unappreciated. Pelham is becom- 


ing adjusted and reconciled to the 
new life, and her persistent at- 
tempts to commit suicide have al- 
ready become an almost forgotten 
episode. 


The Second John Winthrop 


By Hoitman S. Harr 


HE fame of John Winthrop, 
who, as recorded by Cotton 
Mather in his “Magnalia 

Christi Americana,” was “the father 
of New England and the founder of 
the colony which, upon many ac- 
counts, like him that founded it, 
may challenge the first place among 
the glories of New England,” has 
been so greatly exalted by colonial 
historians, that the record of his son 
of the same name, who was perhaps 
second only to his father in influ- 
ence in the founding of New Eng- 
land, has hardly received full recog- 
nition until the present year, when 
the people of New London, Conn., 
have dedicated a heroic statue in his 


STATUE OF JOHN WINTHROP, JR., 
AT NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


honor, and in the attendant exer- 
cises have placed his name and 
achievements on perpetual record. 
The Winthrops came from a Puri- 
tan family of great prominence in 
the east of England. Three Adam 
Winthrops preceded the Massachu- 
setts governor, and were men of 
mark in the social and political an- 
nals of their time. 

More than ten years ago the New 
London County Historical Society 
inaugurated a movement for the 
erection of a proper monument to 
the founder of their State, and suc- 
ceeded, after long delay in securing 
a legislativ: 2° appropriation. The 
monument Was dedicated’ May 6th, 
1905, | the picsénce of ‘the Gév- 
ernor State, “ex-Gdvernors, 
State, army and navy officials, and 
an immense concourse of interested 
citizens, 

The memorial is a heroic portrait 
statue in bronze, standing om a high 
boulder of undressed native granite. 
The figure is the work of Bela Lyon 
Pratt, a native of New London, who 
has achieved international fame as 


‘a sculptor. While studying abroad 


he received three medals and two 
prizes in the National School of 
Fine Arts, and since his return to 
this country in 1892 he has been in- 
structor in modelling in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. That he was 
worthy of his task may be inferred 
from a list of his principal works 


already in place in various honor- 


able positions in this country. They 
include: Two colossal groups on 
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the water gate of the peristyle at 
Chicago; the “Lady of Sorrows,” a 
life-size figure at Auriesville, N. Y.; 
the Eliot medal for Harvard Uni- 
versity; six seven-foot figures for 
the main entrance to the library of 
Congress at Washington; twelve- 
foot figure, “Philosophy,” in ro- 
tunda of the library of Congress; 
medallions, series of four, “Spring,” 
“Summer,” “Autumn” and “Win- 
ter,’ in pavilion of library of Con- 
gress; “Victory” for battleship 
Massachusetts; Puritan bust for the 
Avery memorial monument at Po- 
quonoc; bronze group for battleship 

earsarge; decorative tablet for 
battleship Alabama; Yale bi-centen- 
nial medal; two groups for Pan- 
American exposition, Buffalo; group 
and three single figures for Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts building, 
Pan-American exposition ; Butler 
monument, Lowel, *.Mass,; three 
groups for electricity, byilding, St. 
Louis. fair;.two marble figutes for 
Fountain of Youth; and cenotaph 
for Bishop Neeley at Portland, Me. 
He is at present at work upon a 
cenotaph of John Cotton for the 
First Church at Boston; General 
Stevenson, heroic relief, for the 
Massachusetts State House; bust 
of Bishop Huntington, Emanuel 
Church, Boston; medallion of Dr. 
Homans for the new Harvard med- 
ical school and several other cre- 
ations. 

During the exercises, across from 
the grand stand, gathered in a small 
group on the sidewalk, was a hand- 
ful of people whose darker skin 
showed them to be another race. 
They came to the unveiling of the 
statue, and to march in the proces- 
sion, in honor of the man who began 
the progress that robbed them of 
their lands and of their rights, not 
the less pathetic that they came 


willingly and were all unknowing of 
the sad pathos of their banner which 
might well in the midst of our con- 
gratulations make us pause and re- 
flect—“The Last of the Mohicans.” 

In the great onward march of the 
strongest there are always a few 
who still have time to remember 
those who are cast to one side and, 
not, alas! to the honor of the town, 
but to an individual, Mr. Henry R. 
Bond, whose family has for years 
been interested in the Mohegans, 
gave a dinner to them at the Mo- 
hegan Hotel, and after the banquet 
this group of them was photo- 
graphed, mute illustrations of the 
survival of the fittest. During the 
ceremonies of the morning one of 
the Fieldings, who preserves in his 
face the best of the Mohegan type, 
was dressed as an Indian, and 
mounted on horseback, was a fitting 
counterpart to the British uniforms. 
As the foot guands marched off at 
the conclusion of the ceremonies, the 
Indian going alone in another direc- 
tion, halted and looked back. Truly 
with our self-glorying and pride we 
seemed to be saying, “With a great 
sum obtained I this freedom,” and 
the stern face of that departing 
Indian brought back the answer, 
“But I was free born.” 

The monument was unveiled by 
Henry C. Winthrop, Jr., a lad who 
is a lineal descendant of the Win- 
throps. Speaking for the Historical 
Seciety, its president, Mr. Ernest E. 
Rogers, said the statue was to honor 
“the most conspicuous historical 
figure of the colonial period of this 
commonwealth,” and the Governor 
of the State, Henry Roberts, said: 
“John Winthrop, the younger, fot 
many years Governor of the Con- 
necticut colony, and who played so 
prominent a part in its affairs and 
future destinies, was a character for 


as 
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whom it was meet that long ago 
some memorial appreciative of his 
services should have been erected. 
A person so accomplished as Win- 
throp—scholar, scientist, traveller, 
pioneer, man of affairs, one who was 
so beloved and honored and to whom 
the largest and most vital interests 
of the colony were intrusted —is 
justly honored to-day, and his 
achievements emphasized as an ob- 
ject lesson for future generations.” 


BELA L. PRATT, THE SCULPTOR 


The formal historical oration was 
by the Hon. Daniel Davenport of 
Bridgeport, Conn., a direct descend- 
ant of one of the Connecticut 
pioneers, who was associated with 
Winthrop, and to his research and 
that of others similarly interested 
credit is due for the facts here pre- 
sented. 

_ John Winthrop, son of the Mas- 


sachusetts Governor, was the 
founder of New London, and after- 
ward, when he was Governor of 
Connecticut, was instrumental in 
giving the settlement its name, ex- 
pressing his loyalty to the old coun- 
try and its memories, in the lan- 
guage of the act of incorporation, 
which he drew up: “Considering 
that there has yet no place in any 
of the colonies been named in mem- 
ony of the city of London, there 
being a new plantation within this 
jurisdiction of Connecticut, settled 
upon that fair river Mohegan in the 
Pequot country, being an excellent 
harbor and a fit and convenient place 
forfuture trade, it being alsothe only 
place which the English in these 
parts have possessed by conquest, 
and that upon a very just war upon 
that great and warlike people, the 
Pequots, we therefore, that we might 


-thereby leave to posterity, that the 


memory of that renowned city of 
London, from whence we had our 
transportation, have thought fit, in 
honor to that famous city, to call the 
said plantation New London, and 
the river the Thames.” 

He projected the settlement, se- 
lected its site, and embarked his for- 
tune in the enterprise. He accom- 
panied the first colonists, organized 
its first government and conducted 
negotiations with the aborigines for 
a permanent peace, and while after- 
ward resident of Hartford as Gov- 
ernor of the State, he continued his 
interest in all that pertained to the 
prosperity of his earlier home. 

He was born at Groton, Eng., 
Feb. 22, 1606, N. S. His early edu- 
cation was at Bury, St. Edmunds, 
and laten he was graduated from 
Trinity College, Dublin. His father 
had a high opinion of the youth’s 


capacity and saw to it that he had. 


ample opportunities for extensive 
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and thorough acquaintance with 
ancient and modern languages and 
literature, and all that made up the 
most liberal education of his time. 
He chose the law as a profession, 
and was admitted to the London 
Inner Temple in 1624. Here he ac- 
quired the special knowledge which 
fitted him so thoroughly for his 
career as a pioneer legislator and 
statesman in a new country, adding 
to his legal acquirements a good 
degree of knowledge in physics, 
chemistry, medicine and architec- 
ture. 

He was fully in touch, through his 
father’s influence and his own asso- 
ciations with all the subjects which 
occupied the thought of active and 
cultured Englishmen of his time, and 
probably through these influences he 
decided to abandon the law for a 
more stirring career. He desired to 
go to New England with John Endi- 
cott in 1628, but his father restrained 
him, and sent him on the grand tour 
of Europe as a necessary equipment 
for the high political career which 
the father’s ambition had marked out 
for him, He travelled for more than 
a year, and his father has recorded 
that “God gave him favor in the eyes 
of all men with whom he had to do, 
by land or sea.” 

During his absence the father had 
engaged in the work of founding 
New England, and although the 
young man, then twenty-three years 
_ of age, had before him the prospect 
of a brilliant career at home, he pre- 
ferred to join in the larger and more 
difficult work in which his father had 
engaged. The spirit in which he 
undertook this work is shown in a 
letter to his father on the subject. 
He wrote: 

“For the business of New Eng- 
land, I can say no other thing, but 
that I believe confidently that the 
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whole disposition thereof is of the 
Lord, who disposeth all alterations 
by His blessed will to His own glory 
and the good of His; and therefore, 
do assure myself that all things shall 
work together for the best therein. 
As for myself, I have seen so much 
of the vanity of the world that I 
esteem no more of the diversities of 
countries, than as so many inns, 
whereof the traveller that hath 
lodged in the best or in the worst, 
findeth no _ difference when he 
cometh to his journey’s end; and I 
shall call that my country, where I 
may most glorify God, and enjoy the 
presence of my dearest friends, 
Therefore, herein I submit myself 
to God’s will and yours, and with 
your leave, do dedicate myself (lay- 
ing by all desire of other employ- 
ments whatsoever) to the service of 
God and the company herein, with 
the whole endeavors both of body 
and mind.” 

The difficulty of the work is well 
described by Mr. Davenport, who 
said: 

“It was in the northeastern cor- 
ner of what is now the United States, 
a space no larger than a man’s hand 
upon the national map, reaching 
from the borders of Canada to Long 
Island Sound, and from the Hudson 
River on the west to the Atlantic 
on the east, that the great enterprise 
was to be achieved. That region, 
while of great natural beauty, with 
its forests, mountains and lakes and 
bold rocky coast, its surface broken 
into hills and*“erossed by noble 
rivers, was destitute of material 
gifts. The soil was thin, sterile and 
hard to cultivate, excepting the few 
acres along the rivers, and particu- 
larly in the valley of the Connecti- 
cut. The climate was most unin- 
viting to Europeans, very cold in 
winter in the northern section, and 
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chilly and variable on the coast, 
while in summer the heat was trop- 
ical. There was no mineral wealth; 
granite, marble and sandstone being 
the only riches beneath the surface. 
The products of the soil, the forest 
and the ocean were all that was to 
be depended upon as the material 
basis of that civilization which was 
to be. In the southern section of 
this region, upon the northern shore 
of Long Island Sound, lay a small 
tract, one hundred miles long and 
fifty broad, as yet unexplored by 


for its accomplishment. Indeed, it 
existed only to give the settlers dis- 
turbance, to increase their dangers, 
and to cause them loss. They were 
to come here at their own charges 
and often at the ruin of their own 
fortunes, as private adventurers. The 
barbarous and warlike inhabitants 
resisted from the first all coalescence 
with the newcomers. To subdue 
this waste, to plant corn fields in 
these primeval forests, to establish 
here orderly governments and edu- 
cational and religious institutions, 


THE LAST OF THE MOHEGANS 


civilized man, and inhabited by wild 
beasts and warlike barbarians. Its 
beautiful shore was dotted with 
islands and indented with bays, ana 
here three great rivers, as yet un- 
named, flowing from tke north 
reached the sea. 

“To transform this New England 
wilderness into a civilized country 
was a vast undertaking. A mighty 
ocean separated it from the elder 
world. The home government was 
to give no aid, nor even protection 


to face all the physical ills of life in 
these strange surroundings, was 
enough to appall the stoutest heart.” 

During the ten years after Gov. 
John Winthrop came twenty thou- 
sand people came from Great Britain 
to New England, and this body was 
the nucleus of all that has made New 
England so potent a factor in the 
development of this country, for 
after that period there was no con- 
siderable immigration for a hundred 
years. With inciting this immigra- 
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tion the younger Winthrop is cred- 
ited with an influence surpassing in 
effect even that of his father. When 
he undertook the work there were 
less than five hundred white settlers 
in New England, and ten years 
later Plymouth Colony could boast 
of only three hundred people. As 
was said by Mr. Davenport: “That 
persuasive tongue to which the 
Indian in his wigwam, the Dutch 
Governor of New York, and the 
English king upon his throne were, 
in after years, alike to yield, was a 
potent instrument in bringing about 
the Puritan exodus between 1630 
and 1640. Among all the great men, 
from Columbus down to the present 
time, who have labored consciously 

or unconsciously, to make the United 
~ States what it is to-day, a just sense 
of historical proportion requires us 
to place the younger Winthrop in 
the front rank.” 

The father came to this country 
in 1630, but the son remained for 
more than a year making final dis- 
position of the family affairs. Dur- 
ing this time he married Martha 
Fones, and he reached Boston in De- 
cember, 1631. He was soon chosen 
an assistant in the Massachusetts 
colony, and in 1633 he was selected 
to settle the town of Ipswich as a 
frontier protection against the In- 
dians. His wife died at Ipswich the 
following year, and he returned to 
England on business for the colony. 
He was shipwrecked on this voyage 
and narrowly escaped death. He 
travelled through Great Britain, 
stimulating the interest in emigra. 
tion, and found time also to select 
and marry a second wife, a step- 
daughter of the celebrated Hugh 
Peters, with whom he returned to 
Boston late in 1835. 

In 1630 the Council of Plymouth 
had granted to Robert, Earl of War- 
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wick, the territory now known as 
the State of Connecticut. This was 
transferred the next year to Lord 
Say and Seal, Lord Brook, John 
Pym, John Hampden and other dis- 
tinguished men, who had made in- 
effectual attempts at settlement. 
Parties fnom Massachusetts and 
New York were active in endeavors 
to get possession of the tract by 
“squatter sovereignty,’ and to fore- 
stall them the proprietors engaged 
young Winthrop, then in England, 
to proceed to the territory and build 
a fort at the mouth of the Connecti- 
cut river, and they commissioned 
him as “Governor of the River Con- 
necticut.” On his arrival at Boston 
he issued a proclamation asserting 
his authority over the territory, and 
organized an expedition to forestall 
an anticipated settlement by the 
Dutch of New York at the mouth of 
the niver. This party reached the 
ground first and had works of de- 
fence in readiness when the Dutch 
appeared, who, seeing their defeat, 
returned to New York.. 

Winthrop named the place Say- 
Brook, thus giving the first English 
name to a Connecticut locality. A 


permanent fort was built the next 


year, and the town was established. 
The town thus founded in the very 
inception of the settlement of the 
State was the scene of the repulse of 
Governor Andros from Connecticut 
in 1675, forty years later, in the 
midst pf King Philip’s war, under 
the direction of the same Governor, 
John Winthrop, whose instructions 
to the commanding officer were in 
these words: “And you are to keep 
the king’s colors standing there, 
under his majesty’s lieutenant, the 
Governor of Connecticut. But you 
are required in his majesty’s name: 
to avoid striking the first blow; but 
if they begin, then you are to defend 
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yourselves, and do your best to se- 
cure his majesty’s interest and the 
peace of the whole colony of Con- 
necticut in our possession.” 

Winthrop, while thus command- 
ing the situation in Connecticut, 
continued his residence in Ipswich. 
In 1638-9 he bought Fisher’s Island, 
off the coast, which, then Massachu- 
setts territory, was afterward held 
by Connecticut and later, after pro- 
longed controversy, became a part 
of the State of New York. He estab- 
lished a homestead on Fisher's Isl- 
and, although his actual residence 
there was hardly permanent. The 
Winthrop Homestead on the island, 
on the site of the original and still 
standing, was built in the eighteenth 
century. 

Winthrop made another visit to 
England in 1641 and brought back 
workmen and tools for the manu- 
facture of iron two years afterward. 
He established smelting works at 
Lynn and at Braintree, and was the 
pioneer iron master in this country. 
In 1645 he began the settlement at 
New London, and the next year he 
removed his family there, remaining 
until he went to New Haven, 1656-7, 
near which location he established 
other iron works, 

In 1651 he was chosen an assist- 
ant of the Connecticut colony, and 
received from its Legislature a 
license to mine for metals in the pub- 
lic domain; in this work he was en- 
gaged for several years. In 1657 he 
was elected Governor of the colony, 
and continued in his office until his 
death, in 1676. During all these 
years the colony was constantly en- 
gaged in controversies with its 
neighbors as to boundaries and other 


delicate matters, and in internal: 


strife of the bitterest character, and 
the wisdom, moderation and tact 
which he showed in composing and 


settling them proved him to be one 
of the best administrators. 

In addition to his other interests 
he practiced medicine during his en- 
tire residence in New England. He 
had a large library and was esteemed 
one of the foremost New England 
scholars of his time. He was one of 
the founders and a fellow of the 
Royal Society of England and pub- 
lished many papers in its transac- 
tions. He brought the first telescope 
to this country, and it is now pre- 
served at Harvard University. 

The death of Oliver Cromwell and 
the restoration of Charles II. 
wrought trouble for the people of 
New England, who had been ad- 
herents of Cromwell. In 1661 the 
Connecticut colony recognized 
Charles II. as its sovereign, and sent 
Winthrop with a congratulatory ad- 
dress and to procure a royal charter. 
The men in power were those whom 
he had opposed and his friends were 
either executed or in hiding. With 
only one friend at court, Lord Say 
and Seal, Winthrop proved his skill 
as a diplomat and a statesman by 
securing the desired charter, which, 
the royal edict declared, was granted 
“upon the confidence reposed by us 
in Mr. John Winthrop.” In 1664, 
when the Dutch surrendered New 
York to the English, he was present 
at the request of the English com- 
mander and conducted negotiations 
to a successful conclusion. During 
King Philip’s war Winthrop was one 
of the commissioners to the con- 
gress of the United Colonies of New 
England, and was at Boston on that 
duty when he died, in April, 1676. 
He was buried beside his father in 
the tomb in King’s Chapel burying 
ground. 

Both the Winthrops sacrificed 
large interests that they might ac- 
complish their purpose in New Eng- 
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land, and freely spent their re- 
sources to that end. The extent of 
these sacrifices and the spirit of pat- 
riotism which prompted their action 
is well shown in a letter from the 
father to the son: 

“You are chief of two families; I 
had by your mother three sons and 
three daughters, and I had with her 
a large portion of outward estate. 
These now are all gone; mother 
gone; brethren and sisters gone; you 


only are left to see the vanity of. 


these temporal things and learn wis- 
dom thereby which may be of more 
use to you, through the Lord’s bless- 
ing, than all that inheritance which 
might have befallen you; and for 
which this may stay and quiet your 
heart, that God is able to give you 
more than this; and that it being 
spent in the furtherance of this work, 
which hath prospered so_ well, 
through His power hitherto, you and 
yours may certainly expect a lib- 
eral portion in the prosperity and 
blessing thereof hereafter; and 
rather because it was not forced 
from you by a father’s power, but 
freely resigned by yourself, out of a 
loving and filial respect unto me, 
and your own readiness unto the 
work itself. From whence as I often 
do take occasion to pvless the Lord 
for you, so do I also commend you 
and yours to His fatherly blessing, 
for a plentiful reward to be rendered 
unto you.” 

The father’s prophecy was ful- 
filled, for the son left to his descend- 
ants not only landed estates of great 
value, but an imperishable name as 
a patriot, a statesman and the 
founder of a grand commonwealth. 
Father and son, founders of two such 
States as Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, stand unique among men 
whose names are recorded as most 
honorable in New England history. 
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The wife of the Connecticut Gov- 
ernor died shortly before him, was 
supposed to have been buried at 
Hartford. His family consisted of 
two sons, Fitz John and Wait Still, 
and five daughters. The two sons 
and daughter Lucy lived in New 
London. Lucy was the wife of Ed- 
ward Palmes, but as there is no rec- 
ord of her death she probably died 
abroad. She left one daughter, 
Lucy, who, though twice married, 
left no children. 

Only eleven distinct lineal de- 
scendants from him are known. ()f 
these, six reside in New London, one 
at Saybrook Point, one in New 
York, one in Brooklyn, one in Bos- 
ton and one at San Mateo, Fila. 
Three of the number bear the sur- 
name of Winthrop and all the rest 
use the name of Winthrop in their 
signatures. The three Winthrops 
are Henry C. of New London, Rob- 
ert C. of Boston and Frederick W. of 
Brooklyn. The boy who drew the 
veil from the statue of Winthrop is 
son of Henry C. Winthrop, and 
bears the same name. The names of 
the eleven lineal descendants, witli 
their residences, are as follows: 

Mrs. Mary Smith (Mrs. R. B. 
Smith), New London. 

Mrs. Margaret Winthrop (Mrs. 
Benjamin Carroll), New London. 

Mrs, Isabella Winthrop Beebe 
(Mrs. Nathan Beebe), New London. 

Mrs. Ella Winthrop Leeds (Mrs. 
Albert Leeds), New London. 

Mrs. Anna Winthrop Colby (Mrs. 
Edward Colby), New London. 

Henry C. Winthrop, New London. 

Frederick W. Winthrop, Brooklyn. 

Robert C. Winthrop, Boston. 

Dean Winthrop Pratt, New York. 

Mrs, Mary Winthrop Pratt (Mrs. 
Dean Pratt), Saybrook Point. 

Mrs. Jane Winthrop Chester (Mrs. 
George Chester), San Mateo, Fila. 
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Law makers have troubles of their own, 
and they are never more numerous than 
when they undertake to handle questions 
relating to commerce and industry. Here 
competing and conflicting interests assert 
themselves, and the most strenuous and 
unscrupulous advocate is most likely to 
make his influence effectively felt to the 
harm of the general interest. The prime 
dificulty is that the legislator’s vision is 
constantly in danger of strabismus, through 
the presentation to him of questions in such 
a guise that he is almost compelled to view 
them without either proper perspective or 
accurate focus. This difficulty appears very 
distinctly in the efforts, past and present, 
to regulate the internal transportation sys- 
tem of the country. Railroad managers are 
confronted by peculiar and complex. prob- 
lems. They hove, first of all, to so manage 
as to secure an income to meet expenses, 
fixed charges and dividends. This was a 
comparatively simple problem when lines 
were short, and only local conditions were 
to be considered. But with the growth of 
the country, the extension of traffic and 
travel, and the development of the export 
interests the problem has grown very com- 
plicated and difficult. With this expansion 
another factor has come in—the study of 
future possibilities and advance provision 
for industrial development all along a given 
line, that permanent and profitable business 
may be built up and future prosperity be 
assured. 

Managers have been forced to study all 
these features, and to plan to meet present 
and prospective conditions from their own 
responsible standpoint. It is impossible 
that they should wilfully leave out of con- 
sideration the interests of any particular 
class of patrons or any particular location, 
but they are nevertheless compelled to de- 
cide and arrange matters on broad grounds, 
and with clear vision in which perspective 
and focus are taken account of. Friction 
between the managers and the public is in- 
evitable, for the public usually sees only 
the requirements of a limited territory or 
the especial interest of a limited class of 
railroad patrons, while the managers are 
compelled, both by their broader outlook 
and their responsibility to a larger public, 
to say nothing of the claims of their stock- 
holders, to look at the situation differently. 

The public is quick to resent either real 
or fancied wrongs or discriminations, and 
has learned to believe that its remedy can 
be secured if only legislation can be in- 
fluenced by its appeals. Years ago this 
sentiment made itself felt in Congress, and 


the Interstate Commerce Bill, with its “long 
and short haul” section was enacted. Busi- 
ness conditions had compelled railroad 
managers to accept lower rates per mile, 
especially on bulk freight to competing 
points, than were practicable to nearer 
points where there was no competition. The 
“long and short haul” clause forbade this 
discrimination, but in this, as in other con- 
tingencies, conditions have proved more 
potent than theories, and railroad managers 
have found ways by which to evade the 
restrictions. 

Just now the aggrieved parties in the con- 
troversy are agitating a proposition to 
establish, through Congress, a _ national 
commission which shall have full and final 
control and authority in the making of 
rates of transportation on all the railroads 
of the country, and several States are at- 
tempting work within their own limits. In- 
diana, ashington, Wisconsin and Mon- 
tana have just passed bills for railroad rate 
commissions to control local rates. In 
Montana the Governor vetoed the bill. It 
hardly seems practicable for a single State 
to act independently in this matter; con- 
flicts of interests and of jurisdiction appear 
inevitable. 

Those who advocate the national measure 
see no difficulty in its application, and be- 
lieve it will be a complete remedy for all 
the ills of which they complain, but that is 
not so certain as they imagine. Railroad 
managers are only human, but their own 
interests are involved in the wisdom and 
equity with which they do their work. Like 
other business men, they are sometimes 
compelled to do business at a temporary 
loss, expecting a future compensation for 
the sacrifice, and usually this is done to the 
ultimate advantage and benefit of the pub- 
lic, as well as to the corporations. Such a 
course would be impossible at the hands of 
a government commission, for it could onl 
establish a uniform and unyielding tari 
of rates on a “distance basis.” It could 
not compel a railroad to do business at a 
present loss in expectation of future profit 
through the building up of a new indus- 
trial or commercial centre, and the restric- 
tion would result in the delay if not the de- 
struction of new enterprises in embryo. 
To make a flat rate of so much per mile, 
regardless of the length of the haul or of 
the local conditions affected, would inevit- 
ably increase the “long haul” rates or com- 
pel the “short haul” business to be done at 
a loss. The former would be a severe blow 
to both the producer in the West and the 
consumer in the East, and the latter would 
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check or destroy all development of local 
business along the line, for no governmental 
authority can compel a corporation to do 
business at a loss. Of course, “trusts” and 
“combinations” have worked some tem- 
porary harm to the public interest, but soon 
or late they defeat themselves. In the long 
run the interests of the railroads and the 
general public will prove to be identical, 
and wise managers will find a way to sub- 
serve both without governmental interfer- 
cate except on very broad and general 
ines. 

The subject has had serious considera- 
tion in the Canadian Dominion, and its 
Board of Railroad Commissioners was 
given authority, about a year ago, to take 
full charge of the rate question. It is too 
soon, of course, to judge of the final out- 
come, but while some valuable reforms 
have been secured, their final effect on the 
whole situation is not yet apparent, while 
on the other hand it is clear that even with 
“the largest authority with which any rail- 

way tribunal is endowed,” and the extra 
favorable conditions under the Canadian 
form of government, the situation is very 
complicated, and the Board is, as yet, not 
fully confident of its power or ability to 
solve, with equity, all the problems that 
have already presented themselves, while 
it is quite apparent that new and difficult 
problems will continue to appear. 

* 

The beginning of the evangelistic work 
of the Rev. William J. Dawson, which was 
described in our March number, is, as was 
then announced, to be carried forward next 
autumn with an elaborate and systematic 
campaign, plans for which are now engag- 
ing the attention of committees in various 
sections of the country. The Rev. Dr. Hillis 
of Brooklyn, New York, is general chair- 
man, and is in touch with the whole work. 
Here in the East much is expected. The 
campaign will probably begin early in No- 
vember with ten days of work in Buffalo, 
after which New England will be covered. 
The ten-day service will be the usual fea- 
ture, but there will be briefer sessions at 
intervals, in less important locations. Mr. 
Dawson’s work thus far has been largely 
in arousing the churches. Whether they 
will stay aroused until he comes around 
again, or whether he will have to do his 
work over again, is the interesting question. 

* 
* * 

There are multitudes of very excellent 
people who call themselves intelligent, but 
who have little conception or appreciation 
of distinction between the essentials of a 
religious life and their own notions. Their 
limited judgment is asserted to be the “end 
all” of discussion, and whoever disagrees 
with them is classed as not only “unregen- 


erate,” but “given over to the evil one.” 
If such we must class the members of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, which, at a recent session 
in Newcastle, Pennsylvania, solemnly and 
seriously declared against the observance 
of Christmas and Easter as being “without 
divine authority!” The entire Christian 
world, and indeed every civilized commun- 
ity, speaking generally, holds a different 
opinion, and we imagine the “R. P.’s” will 
remain an infinitesimal minority until the 
end of time. There are many things in- 
grained in the affection and reverence of 
Christian people which lack the letter of 
“divine authority,” but which are approved 
by their almost universal conscience. True, 
the early Pilgrims and Puritans disap- 
proved the observance of Christmas and 
Easter, through their sentiment of separa- 
tion from the Church of England and that 
of Rome, but the time has come when the 
whole Christian world can join in recog- 
nition of at least these two festivals as a 
common heritage. ‘There are those yet 
living who remember an issue which came 
near disrupting an Orthodox Congrega- 
tional church not ten miles outside of Bos- 
ton, and it was the placing of a cross on the 
spire of the new church! But the cross is 
still there, and everyone is content. ‘The 
“U. P.’s” cannot afford to maintain the 
issue they have raised. It is a relapse into 
barbarist. 
* * 

The book stores are full of volumes on 
psychical and metaphysical subjects, and 
various cults of mind-healers are very busy 
explaining their theories. One peculiarity 
marks nearly all of them. They claim that 
the things which are tangible to the objec- 
tive senses are only concepts of mind. That 
if mind is not present there is nothing ma- 
terial in existence, and that mind is the 
all in all of the universe. But common 
sense, which is not based entirely upon 
observation through the senses, but involves 
the exercise of some of the “subjective” 
faculties, teaches otherwise—that objects 
exist independent of human observation. 
Light is not non-existent because a man is 
blind nor because he is in a dark cellar; 
others can see. And it is probably true 
that what is invisible to man, even with his 
artificial “scopes,” exists objectively to 
others of God's creatures with finer facul- 
ties of objective observation. A savage, 
choking an adversary to death, is ignorant 
of the fact that the process interferes with 
the relation between air and the blood in 
the lungs and thus causes death. Possibly 
his adversary is equally ignorant, but in 
spite of their ignorance the objective fact 
of the aeration of the blood as a necessity 
of life exists; no “subjective concepts” will 
account for the facts nor prevent the death 
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of the victim. The trouble with the 
“healers” is that they misapply certain dis- 
covered facts and insist that what they do 
not know is non-existent; fortunately their 
ignorance does not limit the power that 
yvuverns the universe. 


We have all heard of the schoolboy who 
was the champion speller while standing in 
class, but au utter failure while in his seat! 
It is curious, but true, that a little later in 
life he could not spell with his pen or pencil 
until he had learned all over again, and 
through life if asked as to the correct spell- 
ing of a word he was helpless until he could 
use pencil and paper. And then, when he 
got a typewriter he was obliged to learn 

gain how to spell. The three channels of 
sion would not interchange, but each 
insisted on its separate function. Does not 
this experience illustrate the possible truth 
of the theery of a duality or trinity of 
mental organization, each acting only in its 
own sphere and through its own channel of 
manifestation ? 


Some years ago there was a large gath- 
ering of gentlemen at the country home of 
a rich and respectable Massachusetts man. 
A laborer about the place in some way 
offended the owner and was brutally 
knocked down by the fist. Almost at the 
same instant a flock of pigeons circling 
above the crowd attracted attention and the 
liost with a whistle called them about him, 
several alighting on his head and shoulders. 
The contrast—anger and brutality against 
love of birds and their confidence in him— 
was most striking, as revealing two diverse 
sides of human nature, and it started a 
wondering in one mind at least which char- 
acteristic was destined to survive the pres- 
ent environment? 


We need to get away from home, occa- 
sionally, if for no other reason than to “see 
ourselves as others see us,” and to learn 
to appreciate some things which are so 
common here as to be uninteresting. It is 
an old story of the Yankee woman who 
was entertained at an English country seat, 
and found her hostess in ecstacies over a 
recent acquisition to her conservatory— 
“the American velvet plant.* Madame 
Jonathan was puzzled, but on being shown 
the treasure found it to be only the com- 
monplace and despised “mullein” of her 


native pastures, and for the first time she 
recognized its peculiar beauty of leafage. 
Later instances are the introduction abroad 
of our mountain laurel and our stag-horn 
sumach, as shrubs worthy of especial culti- 
vation and care in ornamental grounds. The 
former, to be sure, has a degree of appreci- 
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ation at home, but it is rarely seen except 
in its native thickets, and the latter's unique 
seed-horn and brilliant autumnal foliage is 
hardly thought worth mentioning. We may 
also mention the native rhododendron, a 
more beautiful first cousin of the mountain 
laurel, which has been ignored by “cul- 
tured” people, who pay large sums for 
Japanese cousins of the same family, but 
which is a late discovery to New England 
landscape gardeners. It is coming in, how- 
ever, and at least one thrifty Yankee 1s 
making a good living by propagating it in 
a Kingston (Rhode Island) swamp. Per- 
haps in time he will be putting other New 
England “novelties” on the market. 


* 
* * 


Dr. Osler would have no use for the Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, for he is past “the pro- 
ductive age,” but he is still valuable for 
counsel, based on experience, observation 
and a matured judgment. Ie “hits the nail 
on the head” in a recent publication, in 
which he discusses the old and the new in 
theology. He says: “There are many min- 
isters brought up in the old school who are 
opposed to the modern view of the Bible. 
not because they have studied it and come 
to an intelligent decision against it, but be- 
cause to accept it would compel them to 
throw away their old learning and begin 
again. They are opposed to evolution, not 
because they have studied the scientific 
arguments pro and con, but because they 
do not know what it means and lack either 
the inclination or the time, or both, to find 
out. The lawyer cannot continue to prac- 
tice unless he keeps up with the legal prog 
ress of his time. ‘The doctor loses his 
patients if he does not know the latest med- 
ical discoveries and even the latest 
hypotheses which are not discoveries. But 
the minister can continue to preach with 
his seminary learning as his equipment ; 
and too often he is so busy writing sermons, 
making parish calls and conducting 
parochial affairs that he has, or thinks he 
has, no time to follow untrodden paths into 
new learning. It is safe to say that 
there are not a few parishes in which are 
a score or more of men and women, some 
of them fresh from college, others in- 
structed through mediatorial books and 
magazine articles in college ideas and 
ideals, who know more about evolutionary 
science, the Higher Criticism and the new 
sociology than their preacher knows; it ts 
equally safe to say that there is probably 
no one in Dr. Bradford's congregation who 
knows as much on these subjects as he 
does. It is this fact which has given him 
recognition as a leader, not only through 
the pulpit, but also through the printed 
page, not only in America, but also in Eng- 
land.” 
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We are acquainted with a most excellent 
woman who will not allow her little boy to 
bestride a broomstick and cavort about the 
nursery, calling it “my horse,” because it 
isn’t true; it’s not a horse, only a broom- 
stick. She is a devotee of Truth, always 
with a capital T. Several of her recently 
infested the recent National Council of 
Women at Washington with protests 
against allowing school children to sing or 
hear martial songs, lest they should grow 
up to be fighters! Of course, they would 
bar all allusions to warfare in the Bible or 
in history, and reduce all knowledge to a 
scheme of blissful peacefulness. Darwin’s 
“Struggle for Life” and Drummond’s 
“Struggle for the Life of Others” would be 
equally suppressed, and President Roose- 
velt’s “Strenuous Life’ would be worst of 
all. Would these gentle souls ever “scat” 
a cat away from a pan of milk? 

Adjectives are a failure when one seeks 
for a word fitly to cover the benefactions 
of Andrew Carnegie to various public and 


quasi-public educational and charitable in- 


stitutions, and their total involves figures 
which are beyond the grasp of ordinary 
thought. The list is still growing, for 
every month adds something to it. Thus 
far it stands about as follows: | 
Libraries in the United States. . .$28,000,000 
Heroes’ families’ relief fund.... 5,000,000 
Libraries in foreign countries... 5,000,000 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg.... 7,852,000 
Polytechnic Institute, Pittsburg. 2,000,000 
Employees’ pension fund, Pitts- 


4,000,000 
Carnegie Institution ........... 10,000,000 
Allied engineers’ societies....... 1,500,000 
Peace Temple at the Hague.... 1,500,000 
Dunfermline endowment ....... 2,500,000 
Scotch universities endowment.. 15,000,000 
Gifts to small colleges.......... 17,000,000 
Miscellaneous in United States.. 19,000,000 
Miscellaneous in Europe........ 2,000,000 


Aged college professors’ fund... 10,000,000 


How fortunate for the tender consciences 
among the responsible recipients of these 
funds as trustees or otherwise that their 
accumulation came through iron and not 
through oil! 

* * 

It’s a good many years since pharma- 
ceutical science began to mask unpleasant 
prescriptions with sugar, and now tasteless 
or sweet-flavored doses are the rule. This 
is, in a way, a tribute to a higher civiliza- 
tion, whose general aim is the greater com- 
fort of humanity. And literature has 
snatched a leaf from the book of medicine, 
so that the book-makers have perfected a 
new art—the sugar-coating of the most 


dense, abstruse and distracting problems in 
psychology, ethics, economics and _ sociol- 
ogy by the adoption of the romance form. 
The love story, which humanity always 
loves and reaches for, is now made the 
vehicle for the enunciation of the most 
elaborate theories and disquisitions upon 
topics which in their undraped selves can- 
not command nor hold popular attention. 
Religion, the new psychology and social 
science now come from the press under 
most seductive titles, and the reader, at- 
tracted and pleased by the romance element 
involved in the natural loving and mating 
of well-drawn personalities, is seduced into 
a more or less thoughtful consideraion of 
the most tremendous problems of the time 
—problems from which he would turn away 
with indifference, if not with repugnance, 
if presented only in their naked and un- 
appetizing form. Many readers, of course, 
will appreciate only the pleasant flavor of 
the sugar coat; some will skim the serious 
portion so superficially as perhaps to gather 
only imperfect and strabismic appreciation 
of the argument; but many will have their 
knowledge of the great problems of life 
broadened and clarified, and their interest 
in unusual but vital questions aroused and 
stimulated, so that there is hope that the 
modern novel reader may be led into thie 
paths of real learning, and his education 
developed and extended, while he is un- 
conscious that he is in ‘the schoolmaster s 
hands, and thereby there will come a gen- 
eral interest and a more thoughtful atti- 
tude, on the part of the public toward much 
that it needs to learn. 


Solomon is credited with remarking. 
“There is no new thing under the sun,’ 
and also with “He that spareth rod hateth 
his son,” but both proverbs are apparently 
contradicted by a scheme now on foot in 
Brooklyn, New York, to establish a boys’ 
school in which there shall be no rules of 
conduct. Its advocates aim at the “devel- 
opment of character,” and so long as they 
are not particular as to the kind of char- 
acter developed, their scheme should be a 
success. But so long as boy-nature remains 
as at present, school authorities will prob- 
ably prefer that a part of the curriculum 
for which they are responsible should be 
the development of a reverence for author- 
ity and a respect for law. Postmaster: 
General Cortelyou has said many good 
things—one on this subject in a recent ad- 
dress to a public school. He said: “If my 
boy should leave school with his head full 
of history and grammar and the classics 
and modern languages, and all the other 
studies of the curriculum, and yet should 
not have it in his heart to yield a willing 
obedience to law—the law of the school, 
the law of the community in which he lives, 
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the law of the State and of the nation—I 
should feel that his time had been thrown 
away. We need in all our schools insist- 
ence upon obedience to proper authority, 
for these boys of to-day are the citizens of 
to-morrow, and everywhere throughout 
the length and breadth of the land we 
must have more prompt and willing obedi- 
ence to law.” 
* * 

Critics of “paternalism” in government 
will find something to condemn in the re- 
cent action of the English Local Govern- 
ment Board in instructing Boards of 
Guardians to feed children who are sent 
hungry to school, charge the cost monthly 
to the father, and collect the bill by level 
process, which will send him to jail in de- 
fault of payment. Thus the state becomes 
the poor man’s banker, loaning him money, 
but with a sure grip upon him by a collec- 
tion process. It should be but a step from 
this to the stopping of the Britisher’s beer 
and applying its value to the feeding of his 
children, which in very many cases would 
be a salutary reform. “We should smile” 
to see the English idea advocated here, 
where there are frequent cases in which it 
might be a public benefit. 

Look about you! Appearances are often 
deceptive. It is related of the Peary party 
in one of its Arctic expeditions that on one 
occasion they were travelling toward the 
Pole, ten miles a day. “Pretty good prog- 
ress that,” you might say, but the ice floe 
on which they were “progressing” was 
drifting southward twelve miles a day, so 
that they were “advancing backward” at a 
discouraging rate. Much individual and 
collective effort, in business, society, morals 
and religion, will, if fully understood, dis- 
close similar deception. Only by finding and 
clinging to an immovable and unvariable 
standard can real progress be estimated. 

“A dollar’s worth of trading stamps with 
a peck of potatoes—price twelve cents” is 
an alluring placard but the merchant who 
used it didn’t give away anything of value. 
He got his profit on the goods. Chromos, 
glassware, and a score of other “baits” have 
deluded the public into believing that it 
was “getting something for nothing,” but 
the public pays full price for the goods all 
the same. Half a dozen books at half price 
and a magazine * ‘thrown in” is just now a 
popular “bait,” but just examine the goods 
offered and find that you are paying for 
what you don’t want, as well as for what 
you do want. 


* 
It is a curious illustration of the weak- 
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ness of human nature that ministers will 
encourage the bright boys of their flocks to 

study for the ministry, and encourage aoa 
wealthy parishioners to give the boys pecu- 
niary aid—even sending them abroad to 
secure the wisest and best thought of ex- 
perts in theology, etc.; and then, if the 
young men do not adhere strictly in their 
opinions and teaching to the dogmas which 
were accepted half a century ago, the 
elderly ministers have convulsions over 

“higher criticism” and the “new light” 
which John Robinson was advanced enough 
to foresee even in the good old Pilgrim 
days as sure to “break * rth from God's 
word.” In what does such an attitude 
differ from claiming for “the Church” “su- 
preme and immaculate authority ?” 

* 
* * 

Mr. George P. Rowell, once a prominent 
Boston advertising agent, is reminiscing in- 
terestingly in Printer’s Ink. He tells about 
the famous “Porter's,” the North Cam- 
bridge road-house, where the sporty horse- 
men of Boston “baited” half a century 
ago. The house and the sign are still there, 
but its ancient glory is only a memory; 
soon it will be a legend. But its name is 
perpetuated in a choice cut of wisely cooked 
heef —the Porterhouse steak. Mine host 
was a skilled caterer, and his specialty was 
a thick cut of sirloin and tenderloin segre- 
gated by a shred of the shoulder-blade. It 
was soon christened, and is now known 
everywhere, but few know the origin of 
its name. 

* 
* * 

Occasionally the Associated Press dis- 
ports itself in a way to make all serious- 
minded editors blush. All sorts of impossi- 
bles are sent out, usually from some western 
point, for eastern consumption. The last 
is from South Bend, Ind., where abides 
an A. P. agent with a vivid imagination. 
He tells of a travelling animal-show whose 
monkey smoked cigarettes, and was ar- 
rested and fined therefor by the local 
guardians of animal morals. f course, if 
he hadn’t paid the fine he might have been 
made to “work it out” by exposure under 
police supervision, as “a horrible example.” 
But then, perhaps it’s only a “freak adver- 
tisement” by the ingenious press agent of 
the show! 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. published 
last month a most valuable book by Russell 
Sturgis, “The Interdependence of the Arts 
of Design,” which is a series of lectures 
delivered at The Art Institute of Chicago; 
another of Mr. Sherwin Cody’s useful com- 
pilations, this time “A Selection from the 
Great English Poets”; and “Iowa: The 
First Free State in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase,” from its earliest discovery to the 
admission of the State into the Union. 
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Tue House or Carps. By John Heigh. 

The writer of this romance works with 
a serious purpose, and analyzes and dis- 
cusses modern political, business and socil 
conditions with a keen and incisive pen. A 
Boston-bred lawyer of the “Brahmin class” 
goes to Philadelphia, where he is made 
welcome by a multi-millionaire, prospers in 
business, and sees the seamy side of cor- 
porations and politics—the world of graft, 
without being submerged in it. Within 
this story is another of before and during 
the Civil War, where the actors of the 
present are shown in their forebears, and 
the reason for the present is seen in the 
past. It is a clever study of life, and can- 
not fail to phase even the serious-minded, 
while there is plenty of wit and humor for 
“the others.” (The Macmillan Company, 
New York: $1.50.) 


History OF THE UNITED States, from 986 
A. D. to 1905. By. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson and William McDonald. 
Colonel Higginson needs no _ introduc- 

tion to American readers, young or old, 

and his collaborator, professor of history at 

Brown University, is well equipped for his 

work. The present volume is Colonel Hig- 

ginson’s “Young Folks’ History of the 

United States,” ending with the close of 

President Jackson’s administration. which 

is the young people’s standard, revised and 

brought down to “the newest history” of 

Cuba and the Philippines. The narrative 

is lucid and brilliant, and the picture of the 

growth of the United States is vividly pre- 
sented. Not the least interesting is the 

“pre-historic” history which covers Mex- 

ican and mound-building peoples, and the 

Viking voyagers, with the latest conclu- 

sions of students in these departments. 

While the book is primarily for “young 

folks,” every reader is young enough to 

enjoy and profit by its perusal. Its maps 
and illustrations are numerous and instruc- 
tive, and a generous index adds greatly to 
its practical value. (Harper Brothers, New 


York: $2.00 


Stuples Conpuct. By George Thomas 

Smart, D. D. This volume will appeal to 
all who have come to think deeply upon 
human life. Its title hardly conveys its 
character. It is a close and comprehensive 
study of human life, evidently the fruit of 
mature and thoughtful observation based 
upon a wide experience; experience of the 
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writer's own thought and reflection, and 
observation of a broad outlook upon the 
lives and actions of others. The book re- 
veals a wide range of reading and a wise 
judgment in weighing the real values of 
human life and action. It demands and 
merits thoughtful reading, for every page 
bears at least one thought or suggestion 
that is worthy of pause and consideration, 
and one wishes the possibility of commit- 
ting them all to memory. To read it once 
is to desire to read it again, and its pos- 
sessor cannot exhaust its value except by 
frequent reference. For a “take up” which 
will give a helpful thought that can be car- 
ried through the busy hours of life it will 
prove attractive and valuable. The book is 
full of practical Christian thought, without 
any infiltration of controversial topics, and 
in this respect is a relief from the many 
current productions which seek to declare 
the incomprehensible. (The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston: 75 cents net.) 


Tue Liprary INDEX TO PERIODICALS AND 

Current Events. This new publica- 
tion is an indispensable addition to the table 
of every editor, professional man, teacher, 
student or general reader who desires 
full and convenient reference to current lit- 
erature or events. It gives authors and 
titles to all erticles in the leading monthly 
and weekly literary, mechanical and indus- 
trial punlications, in alphabetical order, and 
in addition an index of principal events 
which is really an index to the daily press. 
Reference to it should be more frequent 
than to a dictionary or an enrevclopedi 
(Office, 208 Broadway, New York: $3.00 
a year.) 


SANNA. By M. E. Waller. 

This is a Nantucket story, full of the 
breath of the sea, and of the quaint char- 
acters of the island before it degenerated 
into a summer resort. A romance of two 
generations linking the islands of Guernsey 
and Nantucket, and another romance later 
and less painful make up a very interesting 
and pleasant tale. The “nobility” of Nan- 
tucket and its common people are cleverly 
portrayed, and the story has a healthful, 
invigorating flavor of the sea, the traditions 
and the sentiment which attaches to the 
island. The characters are well contrasted 
and most happily drawn. (Harpers, New 
York: $1.50.) 
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Henry Situ. By Frederick Up- 
ham Adams. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
It is something notable, nowadays, to be 

‘various,’ and to write a book because the 

hook is in the writer before he produces it. 

\lr. Adams was born in Boston, and became 
mechanical designer. He toyed with 

harbed wire machines, harvesters, electric 
eht towers, lamp-posts and other utili- 
arian things. Then he was a newsapper 

man in Chicago, where he was “chums” 
vith George Ade and “Mr. Dooley.” And 

‘ven he wrote a book—‘The Kidnapped 

\lillionaires”—because it was in him. Of 

course, it was a success. Incidentally, he 

became a golf enthusiast, and now he has 
vritten a golf novel, of which John Henry 

“mith is the hero. It has a wide variety of 

interesting characters, all of whom belong 

in the story and do their part in its tell- 
ing, and, of course, “love on the links’ 
gives the story its highest touch of human 
interest. Golf and the automobile events 

make the book fully up to date, and it is a 

fresh, vigorous and interesting view of 

“society” in its outdoor costume. (Double- 

day, Page & Co., New York.) 


A WONDERFUL COOKING DEVICE. 


That persistency wins is amply proven by 
the experience of the Toledo Cooker Com- 
pany, who make what are properly named 
the well-known Ideal Steam Cookers. The 
company has just completed and occupied 
a magnificent new factory, the largest in 
the world devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of steam cookers. This building is 
a veritable monument to an idea. Nearly 
twenty years ago C. E. Swartzbaugh, presi- 
dent of the company, conceived the idea of 
making a practical apparatus where every 
home could enjoy the economy, convenience 
and comfort of steam-cooked food. He has 
persistently hammered away on his ideal, 
until to-day Ideal Steam Cookers are to be 
found in almost every corner of the globe. 

Ideal Steam Cookers have been kept 
steadily before the public for several years 
by advertisements appearing in all of the 
publications of merit of national circulation, 
and for 1905 the company has contracted 
to spend thousands of dollars in publicity 
of the manifold merits of Ideal Steam 
Cookers and the economic value of steam- 
cooked food, which is bound to greatly in- 
crease the already wonderful demand for 
Ideal Steam Cookers. Certain it is that 
cooking by steam is now almost universally 
recognized as vastly superior to methods 
that have prevailed since time immemorial. 


Meats cooked by steam retain their nat- 


ural juices and flavors; and the same may 
he said of vegetables. An Ideal Steam 


Cooker will cook a complete meal over one 
burner of gas, gasoline, oil or cook stove, 
without any danger whatever of over-doing 


or under-doing, both square and round 
kinds having whistles to warn the cook 
when the water needs replenishing. 

These Cookers have a_ self-regulating 
safety valve and an escape steam tube. They 
are made of 14-ounce cold rolled polished 
copper, tin or copper nickel plated and 
tinned on the inside. ‘They may be had in 
eight different sizes, varying from 9 3-4 to 
20 inches in height, and having a capacity 
of from 2 I-4 to 14 gallons, at prices from 
$2.50 and upward. 

Detailed information in regard to these 
Cookers as well as many testimonials from 
people all over the country, who are en- 
thusiastic in its praise, with a 48-page book 
telling all the advantages of Ideal Steam 
Cookers, may be had for the asking by ad- 
dressing the Toledo Cooker Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


In an address before the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, at its recent 
meeting at Atlanta, Georgia, Mr. C. W. 
Post, of Postum Cereal fame, reached some 
primary conclusions on the labor question. 
He said 

“Let no labor union be impudent enough 
to order a home owner as to when he 
shall open or close his house, how short or 
long he may work in it, or whom he shall 
employ to help him, or what he shall pay 
for that labor. This citizen and property 
owner has the right to add to his house 
with his own hands, no matter what the 
la wof the carpenters’ union be. He can 
paint his house, fix a water pipe, spade grr- 
den, cook meals and wait on his own table, 
notwithstanding he thereby breaks the laws 
of the painters’, plumbers’, gardeners’, cooks’ 
and waiters’ unions, and they could and 
much more frequently assault and kill such 
men for doing these things if they were 
not protected by that law which imsures 
personal liberty and preserves the ancient 
rights of man. When men cannot sell their 
wheat. 'abor, iumber, or coal to « manufa-- 
turer, either because he doesn’t need it or 
cannot afford the price, they have the right 
to offer elsewhere. But if they try by con- 
spiracy and violence to trespass on the 
property or hurt his business in order to 
force the manufacturer to buy what he 
does not want, the law breakers should be 
confined by the authorities and made to 
work long enough to pay in full for the 
damage and loss they may have caused.” 


DESSERTS 
are easily and quickly prepared when Bor- 
den’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is used. 
Always have a supply on hand and be 
ready for the unexpected guest. Send for 
Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New 


York. 
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HESTER OF THE GRANTS. By Theodora Peck. 

When the State of Vermont was only 
“the Hampshire Grants,” its people were 
hardy, primitive and for the most part 
loyal to the cause of the Colonies. In the 
early days of the Revolution they bore their 
full share of its troubles, their location 
near British territory leaving them in an 
especially exposed situation. This location 
and these conditions are the groundwork 
upon which Miss Peck has built a very in- 
teresting story, in which love and loyalty are 
in sharp contrast with ignoble passions and 
adherence to the cause of the would-be 
enslavers. Miss Peck is hardly more than 
a girl, being but eighteen years of age when 
this, her first book-story, was written. She 
is the daughter of Gen. 1. S. Peck of the 
National Life Insurance Company, and late 
Adjutant-General of Vermont. Her love 
for her native State and her interest in its 
early history have inspired her to write the 


_ story, and, besides giving it a wealth of 


local color and historic setting, she has 
succeeded in presenting a group of living 
and well contrasted characters, whose 
speech and action keep up the interest of 
the reader to the happy end. Already the 
book has been pronounced a success 7 
critics. (Fox, Duffeld 
, New York: $1.50, postpaid. ) 


Tue Crimson BLIND, by Fred. M. White. 

Illustrated by Victor Prout. 

It requires considerable inge: lity, now- 
adays, to write a good detective story; at 
least at the hands of any other than Conan 
Doyle. That Mr. White has done this in 
“The Crimson Blind” is a testimony to his 
imvention, his skill in depicting various 
absorbing situations, and in holding the 
attention and curiosity of his readers until 
he is ready to reveal the mystery. The 
plot is really new and clever, and the story 
is admirably worked out. 

A novelist in financial straits is not a 
new character, but that in his extremity 
“an unknown” should offer him the sum 
he needs by telephone, and he finds “the 
ghost has walked” on his door-step is a 
good beginning. In fulfilline the request 
of his benefactor he goes to the house of 
the crimson blind, and on returning home 


finds himself in ‘the midst of a murder- 


mystery, while that which he found en his 
door-step is the clue which points to him 
as the criminal. How he got out of the 
complication is led up to by thrilling and 
unexpected complications. (R. F. Fenno 


& Co., New York. $1.50.) 


THe TYRANNY OF THE DarRK. By Hamlin 

Garland. 

Under the guise of a romance, Mr. Gar- 
land has written an absorbing presentation 
of the occult in human life. His heroine 
is a wonderful psychic, and she has two 


lovers—one an ex-clergyman, who has ac- 
cepted spiritualism, and the other a biolog- 
ical scientist. The story begins in a West- 
ern mining region and ends in New York 
city. The morbid mother of the girl and 
the cool-headed sister of the scientist are 
minor but necessary characters, and there 
are others who help work out the story, 
which ends, of course, with the restoration 
of the psychic to her normal condition, and 
the triumph of science in the person of one 
of the lovers. It is a novel with a serious 
purpose, and its characters are admirably 
drawn and handled, while there is enough 
of psychology interwoven to make the book 
one of valuable suggestiveness to the many 
who desire some knowledge of the realm 
just outside of the objective phases of 
human life. ( Harpers’, New York: $1.50.) 


STURMSEE—MAN AND MAN. By the author 
of Calmire. 

Calmire was a romance, or an essay on 
evolution, or both. Its writer was agnostic 
in temperament, but he recozinzed a power 
which has brought mankind to its present 
plane through evolution and natural law. 
Sturmsee is similarly conceived—a _ de- 
licious love story woven into and illumin- 
ating a serious and scholarly analysis of 
current social conditions. Labor unions, 
socialism and anarchy are all brought into 
active play through ‘the characters im the 
book, while the German-American, Dr. 
Siurmsee, and his friends contribute the 
exposition of the underlying philosoph:cai, 
metaphysical and evolutionary principles 
and theories which underlie the superficial 
action of the, “reformers,’ who, not under- 
standing the principles, go wild with their 
theorizs and demonstrate their weakness 
and inefficiency. Both as a book of instruc- 
tion on social problems and as a study of 
some very pieasing problems, also social 
but intensely personal to the chief charac- 
ters, Sturmsee wili liave a wide treading. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York: 
$1.50.) 

Mrs. Essincton. By Esther and Lucia 

Chamberlain. 

These sister authors are California girls, 
not unknown to short story magazine read- 
ers. eln “Mrs. Essington” they have pro- 
duced a full-grown scciety novel, in which 
the San Francisco smart set furnish an in- 
teresting group of characters. Genuine 
love- making, and that other sort which is 
considered “the thing” by society, give 
abundant basis for study of character and 
social customs, and in the sequel the ‘ ‘too 
rapid life” finds its votaries “burned out” 
before their time and incapable of genuine 
human love. It is, however, not an un- 
pleasant story. but it suggests some things 
that may well be shunned by those who 
desire a healthful, well-rounded life. (The 
Century Company, New York: $1.00.) 
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A Revelation in Human Food. 


Many people suffer from what is known as starch indigestion. 


This is shown by gas and all sorts of stomach and bowel trouble, (some- 
times ending in appendicitis) brought on by the undigested starch in wheat, 
oats, white bread, cake, puddings, etc., ete. 


Nature ultimately punishes aiyone who continually takes medicine or 
drugs to smooth over or nullify bad conditions of the body. The only safe way 
to cure such is to correct or remove the cause. Therefore it is ploin that peo- 
ple who show some weakness in digesting the starchy part of food, (which is 
much the larger part of all we eat) must be helped by having the starch digested 
or transformed before being eaten. The safest and truest way to do this is to 
imitate nature and avoid all chemicals or outside and unnatural things. The 
body digests starchy food by first mixing it with the moisture or juices of the 
mouth and stomach, then warmth or mild heat from the body grows or de- 
velops diastase from the grain. ‘Time is also an important element and when 
all work together and the human organs operate properly the starch is slowly 
turned into a form of sugar, as it mist be before the blood will absorb it and 
carry the needed energy to different parts of the body. Of course if the body 
fails to do its work perfectly trouble sets in. : 


So in the making of the famous food, Grape-Nuts, moisture, warmth 
and time are the only things used t» turn starch into sugar, thus imitating 
nature and keeping the human food in original purity, free from outside things 
and just as Mother Nature’ intends, it shall be kept for advantageous use by 
her children. The food is fully cooked at the factories and with a little thick 
cream poured over is crisp and delicious. 

Grape-Nuts food brings peace, health and comfort when people are in 
despair from the ails resulting from a food. 


“ There’s a reason.” 
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Ready for Another Day. 


Is this the way you wake up—rested, refreshed, eager for the coming 
day? If you do, ten chances to one you sleep on a springy 


Ostermoor Mattress 


If you don’t, get one at once. Every night you spend on a horse-hair mattress trying in vain 
to avuid the bump that catches you in the small of the back, or clinging desperately to the side 
of a sagging hollow—is just so much energy sybtracted from your next day's work. Only one 
thing worse—exposing yourself to disease germs that may lurk in unclean animal hair, so often 
used for mattress stuffing. 

The OsTERMOOR is restful and hygienic, not on theory, but because of the way it’s built. 
That’s the secret. It is built—not stuffed like the old-fashioned hair mattress. Instead of 
unclean animal hair—pure, damp-proof, germ-proof OsTERMOOR hand-laid sheets. You can 

learn all about the OsTERMOOR Mattress in our beautifuliy illustrated 136-page booklet, 


“The Test of Time’’—Sent Free 


Not a mere catalogue, but an artistic volume on the interesting subject of sleep, its relation to 
life and health—insomnia, its causes and cure. Illustrated history of the evolution of beds 
and bedsteads, valuable collection of Lullaby verse. Printed at a cost of over $15,000, vet 

sent free on request We are equally liberal in our mattress offer. We give you 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. If after sleeping on an OsteRMOOR for that length 
of time you are dissatisfied in any way, 
we refund your money immediately. 
ANDARD PRICES. Leok Out! Deal ing to sell t 
3 ft.wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 “and won't be fooled. must be Oster 


In two Special resses oressed, 
| pw 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 be ~ 


oe 4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 — mates on cughions and samples of cover- 


ings by returm mail. 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs. 15.00 OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
3 All 6 feet 3 inches long 118 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Express Charges Prepaid Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Tra ane | 
DE MA | | 
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Equitable 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
HENRY B. HYDE, Founder 


President j 


; 4 y/ 


JAMES H. HYDE 
Vice-President 


FIRST in Amount Paid in Dividends to Policyholders . | 


FIRST in its Payments to Beneficiaries : 
FIRST in Financial Strength—Surplus over $80,000,000 


For many years the Equitable has paid a larger amount in dividends 
than any other company. 


DIVIDENDS PAID 


In 1900 - - $3,481,641.00 
In 1901 - - 3,742,520.00 
In 1902 - 4,477 ,924.00 
In 1903 - - 5,682,296.00 
In 1904 - - 6,001,903.00 


The Equitable _— its policies more promptly than any other 
company—usually within twenty-four hours after proof of death. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


In 1900 - 96 per cent within one day 
In 1901 - 96 per cent within one day 
In 1902 - 98 per cent within one day 
In 1903 - 95 per cent within one day 
In 1904 . 96 per cent within one day 


The Equitable is the strongest life insurance company in the world, 
both in amount of surplus and in ratio of assets to liabilities. 


Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 
Write to Gage E. Tarbell, ad Vice-President. 
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WARD'S 


Fine Paper and Envelopes 
ARE FAMED FOR 


Best Quality Finish Boston Bord 
Latest Style and by the names Bunker Hill 
Excellence of Stock Sawaco 


Ask your Stationer, or send us his name 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 57-63 Franklin St., Boston, 


ONAL 


INTER 


_ NEEDED in every HOME, SCHOOL @G@ OFFICE 
RECENTLY ADDED, 25,000 NEW WORDS & PHRASES 
NEW GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 
NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
2380 — Pages. Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations. 


IT 18 A PACKED STOREHOUSE OF ACCURATE INFORMATION 
Editor in Chief, W. T. HARRIS, Pu.D., LL.D., U.S. Commissioner of Education ' 


GRAND PRIZE, Wono’s Fain, St. Louis 
FREE! “ Dictionary Wrinkles.”’ Illustrated pamphlet 
G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


GET THE BEST. 


THE SOFTEST AND EASIEST RIDING CAR 
IN THE WORLD. STEADY, RELIABLE, 
WONDERFUL CARRYING CAPACITY. .” 


The BAILEY Wace 


THE WIRE WHEELS AND PNEUMATIC TIRES USD 
gg THE BAILEY WAGON HAVE NO EQUAL AND 
Series B. No. 32 GUARANTEED. THINK IT OVER. FREE CATAL 


S.R. Bailey G Co. = Amesbury, 


Book of Views of Kingstoi 


A DESIRABLE SOUVENIR 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


APPLY 10 


Fanny B. Maglauthlin, Kingston, Mas 
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The Boston Tea Party, 
Dec. 16, 1773. 


THe RETURN OF THE MAYFLOWER. 


“Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail 


of the Mayflower 

Distant, but still in yy and sinking below the 
horizon.”’ 
The Courtship of Miles Standish.—Longfellow. 


Historical Plates 


Seventy-three views on dessert plates (9 inch) engraved for us by Wedgwood from picturesque 
etchings, in genuine old blue Wedgwood with foliage border, the views in part are: 


State House, Boston, Bulfinch front, dedicated 1795. 
Old South Church. Tea Party met here 1773. 
Old North Church, Salem Street. 
Birthplace of Whittier. 

Green Dragon Tavern, Union Street, 
U. S. Frigate Constitution in chase. 
King’s Chapel, Boston, built 1686, rebuilt 1754. 

Old Feather Store, North and Ann Streets, 1680 to 


Boston, 


Old Boston Theatre, corner Federal and Franklin 


Streets 
Capitol, Washin ton, D. C. 
Faneuil Hall, radle of Liberty.”’ built 1742. 
Site © eee House, Boston, 1845. Lamb Tavern, 


Boston Common and State House, 1836. 

Old Brick Church, 1713, site of Joy's, now Rogers’ 
Building. 

Old North Bridge, Concord. 

Adjacent Lean-to Houses, in Quincy, Mass. 

McKinley Home, Canton, Ohio. 


The Public Library, Boston, 1895. 

Trinity Church, Boston, 1896. 

Mount Vernon, 1892, the home of Washington. 

1743. Independence Hall, 

Elmwood, home of James Russell Lowell. 

Home of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Old ae House. East end, 1899, built 1657, rebuilt 


Mayflower in Plymouth Harbor, 1620. 

Boston Town House, 1657, first seat of Mass. Gov- 
ernment. 

Harvard College Gates. 

Montecello, home of Thomas Jefferson. 

Priscilla and John Alden. 

Longfellow's House, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Battle on Lexington Common, 1775. 

The Wayside Inn, 1683, Sudbury, Mass., 

George Washington. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 


1899. 


The price is six dollars per dozen, or fifty cents each. A single plate of any subject desired will 
be mailed in one of our safety mailing boxes, prepaid to any postoffice in the United States, on re- 


ceipt of 75 cents, P. O. order or stamps. 


receipt of a two cent stamp. Visitors will find in our Art 


A booklet of haif-tone cuts of the series will be mailed free on 


Rooms—Dinner Set Department— 


Pottery 


Hotel and Club Department—Cut Glass Department—Lamp Department—Stock Pattern Department 
and on the main floor, an extensive exhibit of Jardinieres and Pedestals, Umbrella and Cane Holders, 
Handsome Odd Pitchers, French Fireproof Porcelain Cafe Entree Dishes, etc. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS, Wholesale and Retail, 
(Seven Floors), 120 Franklin Street, Cor. Federal, (Dept. M), BOSTON, MASS, 
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MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES AND 
@ MAPLEWOOD COTTAG: 


Social and Scenic Center 
of the White Mouataias 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL pen duly Octobe 


MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE Opendune 15 ‘0 Oct. % 
nearly opposite accommodates 135 


High Altitude. Dry and uvigereting Al 
No Hay Fever.. Superior 18-Hole Golf 
Links, 4650 yards; Bowling, Tennis. Base. 
ball. Beautiful Casino, Ladies’ and Gentle 
men’s Billiard Room. Sy O01 

and Evening. Fresh 
om Maplewood Farm. New York "PR 
Maplewoo:i, N. i. 


"Park Place. 
LEON 8. CILLLY, Megr., 


JUNE Ocean Trips 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince Edward > 
Island or Newfoundland 


‘“‘One Night at Sea” or Six Days Cruise 1400 miles for $18.00 


From Union Wharf, Boston, every Tuesday and Saturday 
12 noon, for Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown. 
board. Cheapest rates. 
ing. Beautiful scenery. This don’t half tell it. 
booklet, maps, etc. 
A. W. PERRY, GENERAL MANAGER, Union Wharf, Boston 


Good 
Best trout and salmon fishing and shoot- 
Send stamp for 


Che Lancaster Tun 


One of the finest old New England Villages. 
FIRST QLASS TABLE 


supplied in part from our own farm, large, 
comfortable rooms. 


Beautiful shady drives, golf, tennis, etc. 
E. A. DORE, 


Lancaster, Mass. 


HOTEL 


TOURAINE 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A modern, and conven- 
lent stopping place, offering every 
accommodation for the comfort 
e of transient guests. 
prices. 
Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 


Hotel Onset 
ONSET, MASS. 


Situated on high bluff, the most delightful spot 
in all New England, and commanding the finest 
view of the celebrated Onset Bay. 63 Rooms 
Elegant Dining Room, 100 seats, Boating, Fishing 
and Bathing, the best Auto Drives, unsurpassed. 


STURTEVANT & CO., MANAGERS. 


Telephone Connection Rates Reasonable 


The Brooklyn 


North Broadway 
Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 


J. SHIPMAN, Prop. 


A select family hotel formerly the Balch 
House Redecorated and newly furnished. 


Finely located, central to Springs and points 
of interest. 

Two dollars and upward per day. Special pet 
week or season. 
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PosT OFFICE, TELEGRAPH AND LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES ; 
ALSO 


THE CRAWFORD HOUSE 


FABYAN HOUSE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


THE SUMMIT HOUSE, on Mt. Washington 


Four Spacious and Popular Hotels 
ad operated by od 


The Barron, Merrill @ Barron Co. 
AUTOMOBILE GARAGE AT EACH HOTEL 


2,000 feet above sea level; location unequalled; at the entrance to Crawford Notch; 
Saco. Lake in front; Ammonoosuc Lake in the rear; here starts the original “Bridle 
Path” over the entire Presidential Range to the summit of Mt. Washington, 6,293 feet 
high, and only a mile and a half distant is the summit of Mt. Willard, reached by car- 
(4 miles from the Crawford House. GOLF anno TENNIS. 


(4 miles fro mth eCrawford House.) Fine views; out-door sports; start from here 
for the “Journey Through the Clouds’—over the Cog Railroad to the summit of Mt. 
Washington. 

This Hotel is conducted on a liberal scale; the best cuisine; accommodations up- 
to-date for 500 guests; homelike; comfortable; popular; Tennis Courts; Ball Grounds; 
Golf Links; all on the Hotel grounds. 


Cordiality and hospitality are found here; an ideal spot for parents and children; 
beautiful drives and walks; high and dry; sure relief for persons afflicted by Hay 
Fever; Golf and Trap Shooting; an attractive and unique resort. This house was 
made famous by. Henry Ward Beecher, who made it his summer home. 


What a spot for a view of the glorious sunrise. A night at this hotel is an experience 
that brings pleasant memories through life; it should not be missed by-any visitor.~ 


House 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Church 
Changes 


The SUMMER is the 
time to discuss. ali 
proposed CHANGES, 
- ALTERATIONS, RE- 
MODELLING, and 
REDECORATING of 
CHURCH BUILD- 
INGS. IMMEDI- 
ATE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE solicited so that 
DESIGNS can be pre- 
pared and work ex- 
ecuted during the dis- 


Vermont 


J. F. THAYER, Prop. 


97 Rooms (no inside rooms) 
4000 Square Feet of Piazza 


persed CONGREGA- 
TION for the SUM- 
MER VACATIONS, 

Thus, WORK can be 
completed for the open- 
ing of the CHURCH 
in the early FALL. 
Send for PHOTO- 
GRAPHS and ILLUS- 
TRATED HAND- 
BOOKS. 


-O Re 


sTUDICcCS OFFICE 
23-26-27 SixTH Ave. 6&9 CARMINE ST. 
NEW YORK 


Modern Plumbing 


Extensive Grounds 


Free Empire Spring Water 


every morning 
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MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES AND 
@ MAPLEWOOD COTTAG 


Social and Scenic Center 
of the White Mountaias 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL Open July (> Octobe 


MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE Opendune 15 ‘0 Oct, 4 
nearly opposite accommodates 135 


High Altitude. Dry and Invi peatin 
o Hay Fever... Superior 
Base. 


Links, 4650 yards; Bowling, Tenn. 
Beautiful Casino, Ladies’ and Gentle 


ball. 
men’s Billiard Room. Symphony Or. ——— 

and Evening. "Fram 
om Maplewood Farm. New York “a 
Maplewoo:i, N. i. 


LEON 8. CILLKY, Mer., 


A. W. 


3 “Park lace. 
NE Ocean Trips 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Edward 
Island or Newfoundland 2 


‘‘One Night at Sea” or Six Days Cruise see miles for $18.00 


From Union Wharf, Boston, every Tuesday and Saturday 
12 noon, for Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown. 
board. Cheapest rates. 
ing. Beautiful scenery. This don’t half tell it. 
booklet, maps, etc. 
PERRY, GENERAL MANAGER, Union Wharf, Boston 


Good 
Best trout and salmon fishing and shoot- 
Send stamp for 


Che Lancaster Tun 


One of the finest old New England Villages. 
FIRST CQLASS TABLE 


supplied in part from our own farm, large, 
comfortable rooms. 


Beautiful shady drives, golf, tennis, etc. 
E. A. DORE, 


Lancaster, Mass. 


‘TOURAINE 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A modem, and conven- 
lent stopping place, offering every 
accommodation for the comfort 
of transient guests. 
te prices. 
Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 


Hotel Onset 
ONSET, MASS. 


Situated on high bluff, the most delightful spot 
in all New England, and commanding the finest 
view of the celebrated Onset Bay. 63 Rooms. 
Elegant Dining Room, 100 seats, Boating, Fishing 
and Bathing, the best Auto Drives, unsurpassed. 


STURTEVANT & CO., MANAGERS. 


Telephone Connection Rates Reasonable 


The Brooklyn 


North Broadway 
Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 


A select family hotel formerly the Balch 
House Redecorated and newly furnished. 


J. SHIPMAN, Prop. 


Finely located, central to Springs and points 
of interest. 

Two dollars and upward per day. Special pet 
week or season. 
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posT OFFICE, TELEGRAPH AND LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES ; 
ALSO 


THE CRAWFORD HOUSE 


FABYAN HOUSE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


THE SUMMIT HOUSE, on Mt. Washington 


Four Spacious and Popular Hotels 


The Barron, Merrill @ Barron Co. 
AUTOMOBILE GARAGE AT EACH HOTEL 


2,000 feet above sea level; location unequalled; at the entrance to Crawford Notch; 
Saco. Lake in front; Ammonoosuc Lake in the rear; here starts the original “Bridle 
Path” over the entire Presidential Range to the summit of Mt. Washington, 6,293 feet 
high, and only a mile and a half distant is the seummit of Mt. Willard, reached by car- 
(4 miles from the Crawford House. GOLF anp TENNIS. 


(4 miles fro mth eCrawford House.) Fine views; out-door sports; start from here 
for the “Journey Through the Clouds”—over the Cog Railroad to the summit of Mt. 
Washington. 

This Hotel is conducted on a liberal scale; the best cuisine; accommodations up- 
to-date for 500 guests; homelike; comfortable; popular; Tennis Courts; Ball Grounds; 
Golf Links; all on the Hotel grounds. 


Cordiality and hospitality are found here; an ideal spot for parents and children; 
beautiful drives and walks; high and dry; sure relief for persons afflicted by Hay 
Fever; Golf and Trap Shooting; an attractive and unique resort. This house was 
made famous by Henry Ward Beecher, who made it his summer home. 


What a spot for a view of the glorious sunrise. A night at this hotel is an experience 
that brings pleasant memories through life; it should not be missed ‘by any visitor.~ “ 
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Vermont 
House 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Church 
Changes 


The SUMMER is the 
time to discuss. all 
proposed CHANGES, 
- ALTERATIONS, RE- 
MODELLING, and 
REDECORATING of 
CHURCH BUILD- 
INGS. IMMEDI- 
ATE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE solicited so that 
DESIGNS can be pre- 
pared and work ex- 
ecuted during the dis- 


J. F. THAYER, Prop. 


97 Rooms (no inside rooms) 
4000 Square Feet of Piazza 


persed CONGREGA- 
TION for the SUM- 
MER VACATIONS, 

Thus, WORK can be 
completed for the open- 
ing of the CHURCH 
in the early FALL. 
Send for PHOTO- 
GRAPHS and ILLUS- 
TRATED HAND- 
BOOKS. 


every morning sTuDIcS OFFICE 
23-25-27 SixTH Ave. 89 CARMINE ST. 
NEW YORK 


ar 

- 


Modern Plumbing 


Extensive Grounds 
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THE STANDARD 
VISIBLE WRITER 


What Blackstone is to Law— 

What the Press is to Education— 

What the Telephone is to Business— 

What Steam is to Transportation— 

What Electricity is to Illumination 
and to Transmission of Thought— 

What Energy, Invention and Explo- 
ration are to Progress— 


the OLIVER Typewriter 


_Is to Modern Business Methods 
and to Every Written Character, 
Word, Phrase and Sentence 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
69-71 Federal Street, Boston 


The American Way 


av 


ONE STEEL BAR 


-Saves 50 Per Cent in Cost 


American 
Typewriter 


A simple rigid construction vw hich 
Saves twelve hundred parts and $50. 
Maximum efficiency with mini num 
exertion. This feature is the e <clu- 
sive patent of the new Ame ican 
standard $50 typewriter. Univ-rsal 
keyboard, ball-bearing carriige, 
printing from ribbon with i ter- 
changeable steel type, unlinited 


speed. 
‘‘The American Way” and 
Easy Payment Plan mailed on Re:uest 


If you want your correspondence on an up to date 


business-like basis at small cost we have a practica | 


typewriter for 310. 
Write for details and either catalogue 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 


383 HACKETT BLDG. NEW YORE 


360. 
“WELLINGTON™ 


VISIBLE 


| WRITER. 


The Strongest and MOST Durable machine 
built, Powerful Manifolder, Permanent 
Alignment. Send for Catalogue and Ten 
days Free trial. No home or office is com- 
plete without a WELLINGTON. Money 
cannot buy a better machine. Made to 
wear—not repair. 

Opposite the ‘“‘OLD SOUTH CHURCH” 


EDUCATIONAL EVANGEL! 


The Needed Religious 
Discipline for Youth 


AS SHOWN BY PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES | 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 
INTO THE MAN 
By REV. CHARLES E. MCKINLEY 


Pp. 255. Price. $1.25 net 


we ‘book whose value and importance are @ 
tirely out of proportion to its size is the essay ¢ 


Mr. McKinley on EDUCATIONAL EVANGELIS& 
It is one of the most sensible and thoughtful pre 


sentations of what the _ spiritual “woo 
youth should be, both through the pulp 
in the school, that has recently_appeared. 


author confesses indebtedness to Pres. G. Stanle 


Hall, Prof. William James, and others, but ! 
shows himself an original thinker, a man of! 
and a true lover of youth. Clergymen 
others interested in the re:igious influence | 
Seve and girls from sixteen to twenty will 
much that is very suggestive in this essay.” 
The Independent. 


A very timely book. Just what is needed 
in connection with the present interest in 
Evangelism. 


The Pilgrim: Press 


New York BOSTON Chicag 
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SOCIETY EMBLEMS 


For Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, Eagles, 
Knights of Pythias and Royal Arcanums. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


Write for Catalogue aad Agents proposition. 
Lister Supply Co., Box 2605, Clinton, Mass. 


FREE FOR SIZ 


MONTHS 


THE MINING HERALD Leading mining and financial 
paper, giving valuable information on mining oil industries, 


ey + ae companies, best dividend paying stocks, and showing 
ow immense profits may be made on absolutely safe investments. 
Write for it to-day. &. L. WISNER & €0O., 32 Broadway, New 


YSELF CURED 


ess e 
Mrs. M. O. Baldwin. Box 1212, Chicago. 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT.SUCCESS, 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle 


Infrequent and Improper 
Sham pooing 


are responsible for dry, scrawny and vari- 
able colored hair. Many people have a 
goodly supply of hair, and it would be 
beautiful were it not that dandruff had 
destroyed its life and made it lustreless. 
Everyone’s head should be shampooed 
once a week with some non-injurious and 
health-giving wash. 


Seven 


Sutherland 


Sisters’ 
Scalp Cleaner 


does not rot and bleach the hair, like soda, 
ammonia, etc. Aid the scalp cleaner with 
the ‘*‘Hair Grower.’’ They contain 
nothing but what is d for the hair and 
scalp. Sold by druggists. 


“It’s the Hair-not the Hat” 


"Phat makes.a woman attractive 


Quilted 
Table Padding 


is much better than the 
antiquated woven stuff 


THERE ARE SEVERAL 
REASONS WHY! 


It can be washed, others cannot. 


It does not cover diner’s clothing with — 


lint or fuzz. 


It does not stick to the table when hot 
plates are laid on it. 


It wears twice as long as any other. 


These are the “WHYS” that have made 
it almost universal. All Dry Goods dealers 
sell it. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CoO., 
15 Laight Street, New York. 
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Nothing so eco- 
nomical as a 
geod windmill. 
For fifteen years 


DANDY MILL 


has been proving 
its value on New 
England farms. 
Strongest and 
most efficient 
windmill made. 
A eomplete stock 
of water supply 
goods always on 
hand. Send for.a 
catalogue. 


NEW ENGLAND 
TANK & TOWER 
COMPANY: - - 


110 High St. 
BOSTON 


STAMP COMPANY __ 


Do You Gollect Stamps ? 


It is both amusing ana mstructive and 


appeals to all ages. An ideal evening refuge . 


from business cares. 

We will send So different foreign stam)s 
free including unused Servia, etc. This for 
an introduction. 

If you are already a collector state the 
size of your collection. 

We sell 150 varieties foreign 10c; 300 
varieties 50c; 1000 gummed hinges 5; 
others 30c and up. 

We also send approval sheets 50 per cent 
commission. Price list free. Largest stock 
of rare stamps in America. 


NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 


33 Washington Building, Boston, Mas:. 
INCORPORATED 1693 


Knitted Padding Co. 


Manaufacturers of 


Patented Knitted Cotton Paddings 


FRED W. SUMNER, TREASURER 


For Dining Tables, 
Steam and Elec- 
tric Car Seats, 
Cab and Caboose 
Cushions, 
Church Cush- 
fons. .- Carriage 
Cushions, Mat- 

tress Pads, and 

Pillows. 


For Yachts, Life Preservers, Etc. 


These Goods are unlike any other Textile Fabrics 
as the Strands of Fillings are secured in an un- 
twisted condition, and by a Knitted process, re- 
sulting in the most elastic and soft Fabric known 
in the arts. The Filling for Cushions and Mat- 
tresses is a whole Fabric, all other Filling is 
loose or raw, Curled Hair, Cotton Wool or 
Feathers. These retain the natural softness and 
no part can become displaced or get into bunches. 


SPEND 


YOUR 
OUTING 


IN CANADA 


The greatest variety from which to 
select. A vacation menu, varying 
from CAMPING IN VIRGIN WILDS 
to luxuriating at PALATIAL 
HOTELS by SEASHORE, LAKES, 
RIVERS, GLACIERS, MOUNTAINS. 


Describe briefly the sort of vacation 
you wish to enjoy, and we will cheerfully 
furnish detailed information, including 
hotel rates, etc., and descriptive pamphlets 
pertaining thereto. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 
Robt. Kerr, Pass. Traffic Manager, 
Montreal. 
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Vacati 
Benefi 
enefits | 
Just as soon as you } 
reach Colorado you feel | 
the exhilaration of the 
pure dry air—the positive 
electricity of the atmos- 
phere and the _ strong 
sunlight. 
There are more things to do 
in Colorado than at any 
other summer resort —bur- 
ros to ride, fish to catch, 
games to play, trips to take 
—and you enjoy them all. 


That's why a Colorado 
vacation really benefits. 


You will find the Rock 


Island Colorado service—especi- 
ally the meals— as good as any | 


in the country. 
Three fast trains 
from Chicago—one 
. from St. Louis also. 
WOnly two nights on 
the road from Atlan- 
tic Coast to Colo- | 
rado. Low rates 
all summer. 
Send six cents in stamps for 
illustrated book with list of 


hotels and boarding houses 
and full information. | 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
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BUFFET-LIBRARY-SMOKING CARS, COMPLETE DINING CARS, DRAWING-ROOM 
AND BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, PARLOR CARS AND RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 


TICKETS OF AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
A. H. HANSON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO. 


- Until You Receive and 
No M oney Reg ul red Bicycle 


Va my teed 1905 Models wi 


$10 to $24 


19038 & 1904 Models of best makes 


$7 to $12 price $8. 


$3 $6 Wwe will Som 
BUY a: bicycle ued You a Sample 


ou 
ten for our FACTORY Pair for Only 
AND FREE TRIAL OFFER. Tires, equipment, suoaine and sporting 
goods of all kinds, at half regular price, + our big free Sundry Catalogue. 
Contains a world of useful information. Write for it at once. 


HEDGETHORN PUNCTURE PROOF TIRES 9." 


No danger from &, NA TACKS or GLASS. 
Serious pusttanee like intentional knife cuts, can be valcanized like any other tire. We will ship 
Cc. 0. D. ON APPROVAL AND EXAMINATION. without.a-cent deposi 
We will allow a cash discount of 5% (thereby making the price $4.50 per per pair) if you send 
cash th order. Tires to be returned at our expense if not sat on exatnination. 


MEAD CYCLE COQ., Dept. JL., 
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Why not spend 
your vacation 
in Colorado, 
Utah or on 
the Pacific 


Coast? 


Very low rates are being made to 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, 
Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Yellowstone Park and California 
from all Eastern and Southern Ter- 
ritory, and also to the Northwest on 
account of the 


Lewis and Clark 


Exposition 


To enable the tourist to visit the thousand and one points of inter- 
est along the line of the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


This company has arranged a series of low rate excursions from 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou and Pueblo. Very liberal limits 
and stop-over privileges are grantel onall tickets. Write for free book- 
lets and particulars, 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


trated catalogue, address 


Sixteenth Year. One of the pleasantest and most homelike schools in New Eng ‘and. 
Principals, graduates of Harvard and Radcliffe. For further information and |llus- 


JOHN MacDUFFIE, Ph. D 
Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, A. B. 


MacDuffie 
Schoo! 
for 


P. O. Box .719 


“Your Profits’ 


prove that no matter what your busi- 
ness may be, it can be increased. 
We not only prove that it can be 
. increased but we tell you how, at a 
very slight expense, you can put 
yourself in a position to 


DOUBLE YOUR BUSINESS 


This folder opens a way to the 
solution ‘of the one hundred and one 
business and advertising problems 
which continually confront the re- 
tailer, wholesaler, the mail order 
merchant, and the manufacturer. 
Better write for it on your letter 
head to-day. 


ADDRESS 


The Clark Company 


SCRANTON, PA. 


is the title of a folder in which we - 


Grace I. Fuller 
Tel. 2458 Main. 


FULLERanndCASS 
STENOGRAPHERS AND COPYISTS 
953 and 936 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
Manuscripts solicited. 


Minna W. Cass 


The Teachers’ Exchange 25, 
’Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private Sc nools 
Correspondence invited Telephone 


Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 
Rev. V. Coiz, A.M., D.D., President. 


71st year begins Sept. 20,1906. Endowed college 
tory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for ich-schea 
uates and ethers. Art and music. Experienced teachen. 
ative French and German. New brick gym i 
dent instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, gol{. Steam 
and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Bostes. 
For catalogue and views, 


WueEaTon SEMINARY, Norton, Mass 


New Hawmpsuire, Plymouth. 


Holderness School for Boys. 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular advantage 
of this school. If you wish to learn of them, send for catalogue 
Address, Rev. Lorin Wesster, M. A., Rector, 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Location high and dry. Labor 
tories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. Strong teache. 
Earnest boys. A new gymnasium with swimming 
pool. Fits for College, Scientific School and Bu 
ness. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. Please a& 
dress Dr. G. KR. WHITE, rrin., Weliesley Hills, Mas 


MANUSCRIPTS 
typewritten, exact to copy, ready for publisher @ 
printer A 1 guaranteed work, low rates and 
prompt attention. Editing, revision or general f 
construction a specialty. Terms quoted after & 
amination of manuscript for which no charge 8 


made. 
EMMA W. AYLESWORTH, 
P. O. BOX 2208, BOSTON, MASS. 
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hicago daily, 
Correspondingly 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


The only railway maintaining daily through trains,with through 
Pullman service between Chicago and Portland. The Over- 
land Limited, less than seventy hours en route. Choice of 
routes going one way and returning another, via Omaha 
or via St. Paul and Minneapolis. Through San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, one-way $11.00 additional. 
cllowstone Park trip $49.50 extra. 
pORpEAND ~ OREGON ~ i905, Send 4 cents for booklets describing the Exposition 


W545 and the great Pacific Northwest. 
= All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, Pess'r Traffic Manager 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


lg 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA, 


The grandest trip in America for health 
and pleasure, The Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguenay 
River, with its stupendous Capes “ Trinity” 
and Eternity.” 

Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide to 
THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager, Montreal, Canada. 


1 * 


NAVIGATION 


1 
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Quebec Central 
Railway 


The Tourist Route between Boston, 
all New England Points and 


QUEBEC 


Through Pullman cars and coaches Boston 
to Quebec without change, via Boston & 
Maine R. R., Sherbrooke and Quebec 
Central Railway 


For Tourist literature and folders apply to 


P. R. Neill, 
Trav. Pass. Agent, 


H. Walsh, 
General Pass. Agent, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


ton, Mass. 


Room 80, North Depot, 


“Across the Islands 
and Beyond’® % 


is the title of the handsomely illustrated 
Summer book published by the 


Rutland Railroad 


descriptive of the most noted 


Sent by the Passenger Department of the 
Rutland Railroad, Rutland, Vt., on rec -ipt 
of ten cents in postage. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 


New York and Boston to Montreal, Ott wa 
and Quebec. Through Pullman Buffet C ars. 
Information can be procured from Dis’ ict 
Passenger Agencies :—298 Washington St. 
Boston; 355 Broadway. New York: 22 
Washington Sq., Worcester and 141 St. 
James St., Montreal, or from any Ti <et 
Agent in the United States or Canada 

GEO. T. JARVIS, Cc. A. NIMMO, 


General Manager Gen. Pass. \gt. 
Rutland, Vt. 


Summer Resorts of Verment 


Across 


Lake Erie 


Between 
Twilight 
and 


Dawn 


"THE D. & B. Line Steamers Leave Detroit 

daily at 5.00 p.m. (central time) and 
Buffalo daily at 5.30 p.m. (eastern time) 
reaching their destination the next morning 
after a cool, comfortable night’s rest en route. 
By special arrangement all classes of tickets 
reading via the Michigan Central, Wabash 
and Grand Trunk Railways, between Detroit 
and Buffalo, in either direction, are optional 
and will be accepted for transportation on 
the D. & B. Line. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


A. A. SCHANTZ, Gen’! Sapt. & Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Detroit, Mich. 


99 


Through Pullman parlor 
and sleeping-cars from , 
New York witho*t 


change via the new sta '- 
dard-guage route . .« 


Delaware & Hudson 


R. R. to Saranac Lake, 
Lake Placid and inter- 
mediate Adirondack Mt. 
points. Cafe cars on 
day trains. 
Tri- Weekly 
ees from BOS- 
‘TON ta LAKE PLACID 
and SARANAC LAKE. 
Anthracite coal — no 
smoke, no dust, no cin- 
ders. Oiled road-bed. . 
Sead a two-cent stam 
for “‘ The Adirondacks,”’ 
a unique and beautiful 
illustrated 
cents pos or 
Summer Paradise to 
A. A Hearp Gen. Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


J. W. Burpick, Passenger Traffic Manager. 
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“The Wolverine 
TF Route” 


fhe Great Michigan Central R. R. 


Several Through Solid Tratns Daily 
from 
Boston and All New England Points 


via 
Boston and Albany Ry. 
| and 
NIAGARA FALLS 
to 
Chicago and All MICHIGAN Points 


Connecting at Chicago with all fast overland 
trains for the WEST 


“THE WOLVERINE ROUTE” 


Stands for everything that is 
FAST, GOOD a UP-TO-DATE 


For further particulars call on B. & A. Ticket Agents, or Address 


J. W. DALY, Chief Ass't G. P. A., Buffalo, HN. Y. 
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| Hlustrated descriptive pamphict 
& NORTHESR | I | (containing complete maps 


oa ye been issued under the followin: 
_NEWENGLAND and will be mailed upon recep 


RIVER 1o He HUDSON 


f UMMER. Book 
ry 


other valuable information, free 


EYE ViEWrronMT WASHINGTON 
SULORED BIRD'S EYE VIEWor LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
Sention receipt of 6¢ for each 


GENE PASSRETICKET AGENT. 


TIME PROVINCE. ‘in stamps for each book_o: 

Reachéd by the JORE- AMONG Tae MOUNTAIN: 
REAMS - FISHING ann HURTING 
J ACK VALLEY - Lake SUNAPE! 
| OF THE CTICUT 
| RTHERN VERMONT 
\ ZAL MASSACHUSETTS 
or New ENGLAND 
we. SEASHORE or NEw ENGLAND 

RIVERS or NEWENGLAND | 
LAKES or New ENGLAND 


Giving list of Tours and Rates. 
— and Boarding House list. 
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You Save trom *75 to*200 


; When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
. Y. pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
su . profitadded. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent and other 
| e< enses. You pay bis profit and the commission or salary 
: of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 

wat the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
: re'ail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn't this worth 

sing? 


| SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


ANYWHELEC money in 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, aud are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano, 


and baw to tell good from bad. 


name is ‘*The Book © 


WING & SON 


354-334 West 13th St., New York 
1868-———37th YEAR 1905 


We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. vs 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States. by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
, rae Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar. Harp, Zither, Ba 

The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental! Attachment. This improve- 
ment is potented by us and cannot be bad in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together . what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published: It contains 166 large pages and hun- “ 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 

{Complete Information About Pianos.” 


» New Y 
St., ork 


> Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 


eae formation about Pianos, also 


prices and terms of payment 
A on Wing Pianos. 
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2000 
Tapestry 
Paintings 
to Choose 
from 


Tapestry 
Paintings 


38 Artists 
Employed 


Including Gold 
Medalists from 
the Paris Salon 


SPECIAL DESICNS. FURNISHED 


FOR .SPECIAL ROOMS 


irtistic home Decoration 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never before phones fie and at moderate prices, too. Write for 


lor Schemes, 


Designs, Estimates. Artists 


t to All Parte of the World to execute 


every sort of Decoration. We are educating 7 aike country in Color Harmony. We supply 


everything that goes to make up ye Interior of a Home — 
Hangings, Draperies, Posters 


Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match al! 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 


ART CRETONS 


The sidew allsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 


WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefull 
selected from the full line of every w 

aper manufacturer both in America, 
Danade and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
among them many beautiful 

ng in price from 10 cents (a 

‘fu yards) up. 

RAPERIES 

very one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. Itis admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be serv 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—meu who have made color har- 
mony their — study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get ‘“‘the proper thing’’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall «Phe pr and other side wall 
coverings. e propriety of our prices 

astonish you. 


Mucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay and all ‘te 


John F. Douthitt 


Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 


Illustrated Compendium 
of the Douthitt Tapestry 
Painting Studies 

There are more than Five Hundred of 
these illustrations, and the publication of 
this Compendium represents an outlay of 
Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sells for 
$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 
New England Magazine an arrangement 
has been made to send a copy on receipt 
of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a coir scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the pines roome—tint, 
paint, paper or stu possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline will do. 
Tell usif you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


The art book of ane , 200 royal 
filled with full-page colored 
of modern interiors 
studies. Price $2.00. u yn 4 
h $50.00 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Peisging School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and yoy we ype six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00 e sell complete 
Printed Instructions by mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not ex 

are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry Material for 
painting up upon, superior to foreign goods 
and half the price. of samples, 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
oe of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 


and our Color Experts will answer all ° 
ecorating the Home. A full line of Posters by my 
eminent French, German and English Poster 


“The, Douthitt Building” 


273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 
NEW YORK 
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|TEN YEARS 


“WHAT I HAVE DONE IN TEN YEARS 
THE STORY OF MY WONDERFUL SUCCESS” 


HOPE every reader of the New ENGLAND 

MAGAZINE will write me. I would like to send 

you my free book, entitled “Ten Years—The 

Story of My Wonderful Success.” It has 
something to say about one of the greatest and 
most promising investment opportunities ever 
offered. I believe I have the best proposition 
from an investor's standpoint that could be placed 
before you. My book tells all about the success I 
have met with during my ten years of business 
life, and about its exceptional future possibilities. 
My success has been unprecedented. I started 
business in the city of Brooklyn in 1896. My capi- 
tal amounted to less than $25.00. My first year’s 
business netted me over $1,000. Last year I paid 
dividends to my partners of I5 per cent. Five 
years ago my business had grown so large that I 
was compelled to remove to larger quarters. I am 
now at 63 and 65 Clark Street, Brooklyn, in con- 
nection with the Hotel St. George. I have to-day 
what experts have pronounced the best appointed 
institution of its kind in the country. I estimate 
the equipment of the Mac Levy Institute of Physi- 
cal Culture to be worth at least $40,000. The Mac 
Levy Co. own free and clear its equipment. It 
also controls valuable patents—such as the Mac 
Levy Steel Bar system, famous all over the coun- 
‘ try, and the Mac Levy Trolley System, for quick 
and safe instruction in swimming. The local business done. by the Mac Levy Institute of Physical 
Culture is very large. Especially at this time of the year, when the swimming season is just open- 
ing. Last year I operated three different places teaching swimming: one at Averne-by-the-sea, L. ee 
another at Steeple Chase Park, Coney Island, and at our Brooklyn Institute. During the summer 
months I taught thousands to swim. I had thirteen instructors on my pay-roll. Each instructor 
worked ten hours a day, and allowed on an average of 20 minutes to each pupil. You can get an 
idea from this, the amount of business which I did during the warm weather months. This, you 
understand, was in addition to my Mail Order Department and regular Physical Culture business. 
I have long thought that there are thousands of people in moderate circumstances who would like to 
invest a few dollars in an institution of this kind. At last I decided to offer a block of the treasury 
stock of this Company to the public at its par value. I have good reasons for coming to this decision. 
I wish to put into operation extensive plans for extending the business of the Mac Lev 
Institute of Physical Culture and the Mac Levy Gymnasium Equipment Company. I also wi 
to erect a building that will enable me to meet adequately the growing demands of my business. If 
you are of a speculative mind, I do not want you as a partner. Wall Street is the place for you— 
where thousands of dollars are lost in mining and oil stocks. If you have a few dollars that you 
want to invest where it will earn more for you than the 3 or 4 per cent. which savings banks pay 
their depositors, I want you to read my book. I want you as a partner in this great Institution. 
Do not let your money stand idle earning only 3 or 4 per cent. which the savings banks pay their 
depositors, Put it to work. Join it with mine. I believe that within a year this Company will pay 
dividends of at least 20 per cent. If you have read this advertisement thus far I know that you 
have become interested in this great enterprise. I know that you will enjoy reading my carefully 
prepared book. It tells all about myself, my wonderful success and fame, physical culture plans, and 
what I believe the future holds for all who join me in making this Institution world-wide in scope. 
Let me send you this book. It is absolutely free. Write for it to-day. Now. 


MAC LEVY 


President Mac Levy Co., Inc. Dept. A-24, 63-65 Clark Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Eincircled by mountain peaks and surrounded by ¢ e 
SJragrant spruce and balsam forests of the “North Woods,” wi 
coldand sparkling mountain sircams and springs of purest wal r 


Bretton Woods 


offers health, vigor, and delight from the time of summe: s 
earliest green until the last tint of autumn’s gold and crims« a 


ITs GREAT HOSTELRIES 


The Mount Pleasant and The Mount Washingto1 


Also of The Ormond and The-lnon-at-Ormond-Beach 


will provide every comfort and luxury that the traveler may require 
ANDERSON & PRICE, Managers - -* - - Bretton Woods, N. !.. 


New York Hotel, BRETTON HALL, 86th St. and Broadway (‘ubw-y Statio:) 
Through trains from Boston, morning, afternoon, and night, to station upon hotel grounds. 


FOR THE MAN AND 
THE WOMAN WHO KNOW 


There’s no light rifle like the Marlin .22 repeater, 
for either target shooting or small game, because it has 
Marlin accuracy. If you shoot this means everything. 
The Solid Top, with its wall of metal always between 

and the cartridge, and the Side Ejector are origi- 
nal Marlin features, which make it the safest to handle 
as well as the surest. It shoots short, long and long 
rifle cartridges without any change. 

The Marlin 16 gauge Shotguns are the smallest and 
lightest repeating guns manufactured. A new well- 
balanced gun of great accuracy. Handles stiff loads 
safely and well. 

Write us about any particular repeating rifle 
or shotgun needs you have. Our 1904 Cata- 
logue—jo00 illustrations—and our Experi- 
ence Book, that tells what Marlins are doing 
the world over, free for? stamps postage. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 


No. 42Willow Street, New Haven, Cena. 
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The New Columbian... 


get 


oo HOTEL is situated on a losis elevation at Magnolia, 
It has many private baths, a magnificent 

bathing beach, good music, delightful drives, and a rare combination of 
seashore and country attraction. For rates, circular, and diagram of rooms 


only 28 miles from Boston. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Che 


Magnolia, Massachusetts 


CHARLES H. MOWRY, Manager 


147 SUMMER STREET 


ADDRESS 


International Hotel and Tourist Bureau 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Opposite 


Our Cuisine is the Best. 


Open from May to October. 


Congress Spring Park and j 
Convention Hall, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


New Plumbiag, Steam Heat, First-Class Cafe, 


New Toilet aad Baths. 


Springs. 


on its most fashionable pro 


lated Suites and Apartments 


and September. 


Meets all Traias. 


E. C. QUINLAN, Owner and Proprietor, 


This Grand Hostelry 


has accommodations for 250 Guests 
in large, well lighted, and gy venti- 


This Commodious Hotel 


has the best location in Sarat 
It fronts on Broadway, 
one thoroughfare of Saratoga, and 
m its spacious piazza one-cansee - 
the endless flow of the brilliant sum- 
mer life of the greatest and most 
famous watering place in America, 
menade. 


Rates: $3.00 per Day and Upwards. 
Special Rates for June, July 
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o RHODE ISLAND 


—— 


THE BAY VIEW HOUSE 


ON BEAUTIFUL CONANICUT 


JAMESTOWN, the most delightfully located seashore resort on the New England coast, combines 
the beauties of seashore and country, with the advantages of city and the life and many attrac- 
tions that are linked with the word Newport, being located within twenty minutes’ sail of the : 
latter city, reached on a commodious ferry boat which makes thirty-minute trips. 

LOCATION. Jamestown is situated on the ocean extremity of Conanicut Island, an island eig)it 
and one-half miles in length and one mile wide. Owing to this exceptional situation it is nee«- 

.less to state the fact that Jamestown is continually swept by ocean breezes and must conse- 

uently en oer a most refreshing season, free from mosquitoes and malaria. T 
HING., he still water bathing along the shore is unexcelled, and indulged in freely by 
ails as well as the older visitor. The number of expert swimmers among the frequenters 

of this attractive resort is a matter of remark from the newcomer. 

GOLF. Lovers of this sport will find the grounds and club house of the Jamestown Golf and 
Country Club ideal in every respect. The club was organized in the summer of Igo!, and 
the : oe laid out. by the. professional golfer, Mr. A. H. Findlay of Boston. Connected 
with the — are tennis courts, croquet grounds, bowling green and a baseball field. 
hay & most beautifully situated pleasure field in New England, overlooking the water 
on all sides. 

BOATING. The rare sailing waters of Narragansett Bay is before the lover of life on the water. 

A few minutes’ sail from the Conanicut Yacht Club pier and you are on the broad Atlantic, 

or sailing in a northerly direction Narragansett Bay is yours to enjoy, an inland sail of 

twenty miles. The Conanicut Yacht Club here have a commodious club house, and give ( 
livel yg for small craft every week during the summer. 

FISHI The sigs Fguawesy about Conanicut are noted among the sportsmen who know. Fish- 
ing he eve wend their way toward Beaver Tail, the ocean end of the island, re- 

Y turning with strings "of blackfish, bluefish or stories of wonderful catches. Children cast their 

: lines off the piers, running down from the Bay View House, and enjoy the excitement of 1 


smaller fishing quite as much as their elders. 

THE BAY VIEW HOUSE. One of the largest hotels on the island, occupies an ideal location, 
overlooking the harbor, with Newport in the distance, one minute from the ferry, has ample 
accommodations for 300 people. 

HOPS are held at frequent intervals during the summer, when the commodious dining-room of 

e Bay View is transposed into a magnificent ball room, and the evenings of dancing spent 
hore are remembered with pleasure by the guests as well as the cottagers. 

THE CUISINE is unexcelled. Vegetables, fruit and dairy products are supplied from a farm ] 
owned by the proprietor of this hotel. The purest of spring water and the choicest cuts of 
meat are always served. 

JAMESTOWN is reached from New York via the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and by the steamers 
of the Fall River line. By the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. from Boston, and a day line sail from 
a. Is twenty minutes’ sail from Newport, one hour from Narragansett Pier and 

OPENS ON JUNE 1st AND WILL REMAIN OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER rst. 


For rates andother details address, 


JOSEPH C. ATKINSON, Treas. CHARLES T. KNOWLES, Mgr., Jamestown, R. |. 
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THE HOTEL CHAMPLAIN offers its guests the 


pure, bracing, pine-laden air of the Adirondacks, 
superb views from its commanding lacation on the 
shore of Lake Champlain, and ideal conditions of 
service and social environment. The healthy out- 
door life has made it a favorite social center for the 
younger set. 


GOLF — An 18-hole course — with one exception the 


oldest in America—kept in championship form. Pro- 
fessional in charge. 


BEST TURF TENNIS COURTS in New York 
State. Splendid roads for automobiling and coaching. 
Fully equipped boat, living and bathing houses and 
sandy beach. 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN is located on the main line 


of the Delaware & Hudson R.R.., three miles from 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., and is reached in through 


Pullmans. 


Descriptive booklet sent on application. Address 
E. L. BROWN, Manager (until July Ist), 234 Fifth Avenue, New York 
After that ‘date. HOTEL CHAMPLAIN; Clinton Co., N. Y. 
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THE NEW HOTEL 
AT CELEBRATED POLAND 


Will be opened for the season on June 24th by the manager 
of the famous 
HOTEL SOMERSET, BOSTON 


The same high class service and cuisine that obtains at the Somerset will 

ummit Spring Hotel is ya wit 

for conpentence and thet is to be found in ony of the 


palatial up-to-date city hotels. 


and scenery led. 
For reservations, illustrated booklet, and other: particulars 


ALFRED S. AMER 


Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 
Representative, 3 Park Place, New York City 
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wamp scott Mass» 


NLY thirty minutes from Boston. Is delightfully 
situated on the famous Puritan Road, the oldest : 
State Road in America (1629). The most elegantly 
appointed hotel on the New England coast. Spacious | _ 
and beautiful public rooms, 240 sleeping-rooms, sixty | _ 
private baths. Magnificent bathing beach, fine boat- 
ing and fishing. Delightful carriage and auto roads, ae el 
Golf, croquet, and tennis. Send for our handsome Poy 
illustrated brochure. Address (until June 15) 
AINSLIE & GRABOW, 
147K SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, Mass. || | 
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The finest books in the world 


are now made in Philadelphia, at 1313 Walnut Street. The juries of 
International Expositions began saying at the Centennial of 1876 that we 
made good books; and other juries kept saying so until at Paris in 1900 
the jury said we made better than any other in the world, and gave us 
an award higher even than the French publishers (adding a gold medal 
to the Grand Prix for the reason that we did everything, printing of plates 
and text, color work, binding, etc., ourselves). Satisfied with this, we 
thought we had done with expositions; but Uncle Sam, in the shape 
of the War Department, asked us to exhibit in the Government Building 
at St. Louis, and we did so, hors concours. 

Success since 1874 is no doubt the result of hard work stimulated 
by esprit de corps rather than by purely commercial spirit. Our prin- 
ciple has been and is to give fair dealing and honest value for a fair 
price. Our prices are commensurate with the thought, labor, and mate- 
rial expended. We do not offer cheap books, nor do we invite extrava- 
gance; hundreds of thousands of customers are evidence that the prices 
are reasonable; and the fact that they buy again and again is proof that 
the books are honestly made. 

If you are a lover of fine books, or a parent desiring books suitable 
for the home, it will be worth your while to send for catalogues. Branches 
everywhere: Boston office was for twenty-nine years at 31 Milk St. [now 


at 6 Beacon St. ]. 
GEORGE BARRIE & SONS 


1313 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 
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Anda little fortune 
of Silver Dollars 
to be divided 
among 830 other 
readers of the 
NATIONAL 
MAGA INE 


s of Silver Dollars 


e 10. successful contestants 


\ 


Given for Little *“‘Heart Throbs”’ 


SIN CE the fiat was made that Ten Thousand Dollars had laced in First 
National Bank of Boston to be finally _ n woe for Heart Throbs it is astonishing how many 
clippings, poems and amusing stories have n entered for prizes. 
The contest is so simple and fair that everybody who can read and can appreciate what is good, 
what is pure, or what brings out the emotions of the heart, can enter his choice in our great competi- 
tion and receive a “ fair and square deal” when the awards are made. 


Certainly you can put your hands right on that story you once read and thought it was the best 
you ever saw; it was so awfully funny. And that other one that made the tears start in your 
eyes and the big lump rise in  e- throat when you read it. You have these in your pocket- 
book, or in the old scrap book, or possibly in your writing desk. Somewhere, surely, you 


have one or two that are worth the huge pile of silver dollars that we are eager to ex- 
change for them. 


There are no unreasonable conditions. The clipping or copied extract must not be longer 
words. You must hasten to send in your contribution as the contest will close and the 
be awarded on or before Sept. 1st, 1905. NATIONAL subscribers only are eligible to the competi 

and clip pri ping 


840 PRIZE AWARDS. WILL YOU TAKE ONE? WA Sor entr. 


Besides the first ten prizes, each a stack of silver dollars as high as the head of the prize LY “ Heart Vnreb” 

winner, there are ten awards of $50.00 each for the ten next best stories; twenty awards of t. 

p25. 00 each aS a, third grade ; one hundred awards of $10.00 each for the fourth rth grade; two 
undred awards of $5.00 each for the fifth grade; and five hundred awards of $1.00 each for 

Senator and Geo. 


the sixth and last de. U. S. 
will the awards on behalf of the judg These names are 
an absolute assurance of the sincere good — Lay confidence the “ Heart Throb” 
contest merits from you. If you are not already a regular subscriber, send a 
the accompanying coupon with your subscription for six months and with one 
pay wy or a year’s subscription and two clippings. Be sure to do so soon 

t will be cl aS SOON as 50,000 new subscribers are obtained. 
Understand the NATIONAL is a dollara-year mngneine and is worth all 
yon Bg for it. There is nothin 3 to lose — you By sace a handsome 
a When you Joe Chapple, you like his "NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE. Show this to your newsdealer and say there is some- 
thing for him if he will send for particulars. JOE CHAPPLE, 


t 
find so cts. 


4 tor year’ orividege for two entries, So 


National Magazine, - Boston, Mass. 
(N—E—7—° 5) 
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It Is Not Sufficient 
to Buy a Refrigerator 


Refrigerators need careful selection, and 
unless you are assured of “LIFETIME” 
service you are not getting the “BEST.” 


“White Mountain’ Refrigerators 


are so strongly made and such excellent 
material is used in their construction that 
a “LIFETIME?” service is assured. When 
selecting a Refrigerator it will be worth 
your while to find out all about our new 
“WHITE STONE” lined Refrigerator. 
SEND A POSTAL for a booklet. 


Maine Company 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S. A. 


Write for circular N 
and free trial offer. 


Mechanical Accountant Co. 
8-16 Warren St. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE MECHANICAL ACCOUNTANT 


Saves Time and Money 


If repairs take time and time is money, then re- 
pairing is expensive: and the more complicated 
a computing machine is the more repairs it needs, 
The Mechanical Accountant has been on the mar- 
ket for over four years and our total repair account 
amounts to less than $12.00. How much have you 
spent for repairs on your computing machine? 


The Mechanical Accountant 


is simple in construction, is made entirely of steel, 
all wearing parts are hardened and made in dupli- 
cate, and the action is simplex and not duplex, and 
the machine is guaranteed in every respect. The 
only computing machine on the market that per- 
forms self-proving addition. You can prove and 
check your work; you can see each item as it is 
used and you can see the results at all times on 
the Mechanical Accountant. 
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Strongest Light 


Prudential 


The Strength of the Prudential : 


has upheld thousands of families in the time of 
bereavement. If that time comes to your family, a 
Prudential Policy will guarantee them protection. 

Do not leave your family unprovided for. 
Write for information to Home Office, Dept. 14 , 
and you will be told how easily and at what 
small expense you can provide now for the 
future of your family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America. 
INCORPORATES 48 STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF JERSEY 
JOUN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office. NEWARK, N., J. 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 
= 


